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Harry’s  Big  Night 

A.  H.  Martin  ’56 


HARRY  GILBERT  stood  before  the  mir 
ror  in  his  bedroom  and  straightened 
his  tie  for  the  third  time.  After  brushing  a 
non-existent  speck  of  dust  from  his  suit 
jacket,  he  turned  to  find  his  overcoat. 

A date!  He  was  going  to  the  Junior  Prom, 
and  with  the  most  wonderful  girl  in  the 
world.  Well,  at  least  he  thought  so.  His 
friends  in  school  had  remarked  that  she  was 
rather  plain;  but,  then,  what  did  they  know? 
They  didn’t  know  her  as  he  did. 

He  whistled  a soft  tune  as  he  struggled 
with  the  overcoat  — his  father’s,  which  was, 
therefore,  a little  loose;  but  that  trifle  didn’t 
bother  him.  After  all,  who’d  notice?  Walking 
briskly  into  the  kitchen,  he  opened  the  re- 
frigerator door,  and  removed  the  orchid  cor- 
sage from  the  top  shelf. 

“All  set!”  he  breathed,  as  he  walked 
towards  his  mother.  She  waved  him  a cheery 
good-night  as  he  opened  the  back  door  and 
stepped  onto  the  back  porch.  She  watched 
him  cross  the  lawn,  get  into  the  car,  and,  a 
few  moments  later,  drive  off,  waving. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  picked  up  her  knitting  and 
smiled  as  she  began  to  hum  the  tune  Harry 
had  been  whistling.  It  was  about  time,  she 
thought,  that  he  climbed  out  of  his  shell.  He 
was  so  self-conscious  for  his  age  — sixteen, 
and  afraid  to  go  near  girls.  Why,  his  father 
. . . Mrs.  Gilbert  smiled  again.  . . .After  all, 
he  had  picked  such  a nice  girl  to  take  to  the 
Prom.  . . . Janet  wasn’t  really  pretty,  but 
she  had  a pleasant  personality;  and  that  was 
what  counted  in  the  long  run.  They’d  get 
along  well  together.  . . . 

II 

Harry  stopped  his  father’s  Pontiac  before 
the  Madison  home.  He  turned  off  the  motor, 
got  out,  walked  briskly  to  the  front  door,  hesi- 
tated for  a moment,  and  then  stabbed  bravely 
at  the  bell.  He  waited  and  then  rang  again.  It 
was  evident  that  her  parents  weren’t  home; 
their  car  was  not  in  the  driveway,  but  Janet 
should  be  ready  by  now.  He  rang  again,  a 
long  insistent  buzz. 

No  one  answered.  He  strolled  nervously  to 
the  side  of  the  house  and  stopped  before  the 
window  of  Janet’s  room. 

“Janet,  Janet!  Are  you  home?  Janet!” 


Aware  that  the  man  in  the  next  house  was 
watching  him,  he  turned  vexatiously  away 
and  almost  ran  back  to  the  front  door.  Buz- 
zing the  bell  violently,  he  unconsciously  bit  his 

'ip- 

She  couldn’t  have  forgotten  ...  1 Told 
her  last  night  ...  I get  it.  She  doesn’t  want 
to  go  with  me  and  she  hasn’t  got  the  nerve  to 
tell  me  to  my  face.  What  a sneaky  way!  . . .” 

Harry  turned  and  stomped  to  the  car.  Al- 
most tearing  the  door  off  the  hinges  as  he  got 
in,  he  stalled  the  car  by  letting  the  clutch  up 
too  fast.  Anxiously,  almost  hysterically,  he 
started  the  engine  again;  and  the  Pontiac 
roared  away. 

“So  that’s  the  way  it  is,”  he  muttered. 
His  brow  was  wrinkled,  his  lips  set;  he  held 
the  steering-wheel  with  a death  grip.  “She 
didn’t  want  to  go  with  me.  She  was  just  kid- 
ding me  along.  Sure;  have  some  fun  with  the 
shy  little  boy,  but  don’t  be  seen  on  the  street 
with  him.  You  might  be  embarrassed!” 

He  tore  through  a yellow  light  and  nearly 
sideswiped  another  car.  “Well,  I’ll  go  to  that 
Prom  without  her.  She’s  not  going  to  make  a 
fool  of  me.”  When  his  eyes  grew  wet,  he 
cursed  himself;  he  was  too  old  to  cry. 

“I  don’t  blame  her,  anyway.  Who’d  want 
to  go  out  with  me?  Skinny  little  punk  with  a 
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big  nose  and  glasses'  . . . My  God,  I wish  I 
were  dead!" 

A big  sedan  flashed  suddenly  out  of  a side 
street.  "Get  the  hell  out  ..."  began  Harry  in 
an  angry  scream. 

He  never  finished.  The  cars  met  with  a 
piercing  scream  of  brakes  and  a sickening 
crunch  of  metal.  The  Pontiac  bore  the  full 
brunt  of  the  sedan  and  crumbled  like  an  ac- 
cordion. 

Harry  couldn't  move;  he  was  pinned  down 
by  the  steering-wheel.  When  he  shifted  his 
arm,  an  agonizing  pain  tore  through  him;  he 
began  to  sob. 

“Wouldn’t  . . . want  to  . . . be  seen  with 
a skinny  little  ...” 


Harry  Gilbert  would  say  no  more. 

* * * * 

Janet  ran  breathlessly  up  the  front  walk. 
How  time  flies!  She  was  already  late;  poor 
Harry  was  probably  going  crazy.  Harry  . . . 
what  a nice  kid!  If  only  he  weren’t  so  self- 
conscious!  Looking  at  the  clock  on  the  man- 
tel, she  almost  screamed.  Harry  must  have 
been  here  and  gone.  Oh,  well;  he  was  a level 
headed  boy.  He’d  have  sense  enough  to  come 
back  and  try  again.  She'd  better  get  ready;  she 
rushed  to  her  bedroom.  Harry  would  return 
soon. 

At  ten,  tired  of  waiting,  she  went,  sob- 
bing, to  bed. 


The  Storm  and  the  Calm 

Barrie  D.  Bortnick,  '56 


T N an  airport  in  Bonn,  a pale,  thin  man 
X with  terror  and  indecision  in  his  gray 
eyes,  nervously  paced  the  floor.  With  trem- 
bling hand,  he  lit  a cigarette — his  fifth.  He 
paused  and  gazed  anxiously  outside  at  the 
cold,  dark  night;  the  sky  looked  threatening. 
On  the  wide  runway,  he  saw  scattered  lights 
and  a plane  about  to  take  off. 

Suddenly  a hand  on  his  shoulder  startled 
him.  He  looked  into  the  face  of  a small,  bald, 
friendly-looking  German.  "Any  sign  of  the 
plane?”  asked  the  newcomer  in  a local  di- 
alect. 

"W-what  plane?" 

"The  one  from  East  Berlin:  due  any  min- 
ute.” 

"No,  I see  nothing.  The  sky  is  black;  the 
trip  has  probably  been  postponed.” 

“No,”  continued  the  talkative  gentleman. 
My  brother  wired  me  just  before  the  plane 
left.  He  is  on  it  . . . Are  you  from  East  Ger- 
many, friend?” 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  asked  the  other 
in  a suspicious,  sullen  tone.” 

“Your  dialect.”  Then,  after  waiting  in 
vain  for  an  answer,  “Do  you  have  a relative 
on  the  plane,  too?” 


“A-a  — friend,"  said  the  thin  man  in  a 
hollow,  trembling  voice.  "Please,  leave  me 
alone,  will  you?” 

The  friendly  man,  offended,  slowly  walked 
away.  Gazing  about  for  a short  time,  the  pale 
man  was  lost  in  thought:  “ ’Friend,’  I called 
him;  ’Friend.’  Yes,  I am  some  friend!  Why, 
oh,  why  do  I have  to  do  this?” 

He  looked  into  the  black  night  as  if  ex- 
pecting an  answer.  “What  shall  I do?  What 
can  I do?  . . . Oh,  if  only  SHE  were  alive  to 
sustain  me!” 

He  was  thinking  of  his  wife  — his  lovely, 
faithful  wife.  It  was  she  who  had  brought 
about  this  perilous  situation.  It  was  for  her 
that  he  had  left  his  home  and  friends  to  move 
to  West  Germany.  To  prevent  their  killing 
her,  he  had  placed  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Red  Underground. 

What  a life  he  had  been  leading  these  past 
eight  months!  One  continuous  nightmare, 
full  of  loneliness  and  dread.  And  then,  when 
cancer  struck  and  she  died.  . . . Oh,  if  only 
he  had  not  so  much  treasured  continuing  his 
life;  if  only  he  had  been  willing  to  let  them 
seize  him  rather  than  live  as  a spy ! 
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But  there  was  no  way  out;  no  one  to  turn 
to.  Communists  were  everywhere  ordered  to 
watch  him  and,  if  necessary,  to  kill  him.  Cer- 
tainly he  could  not  ask  mercy  from  the  police 
— he  who  had  been  plotting  against  the 
Western  government  for  eight  months. 

And  now,  this.  . . . An  angry  flash  lit  up 
in  his  pale  face;  he  was  thinking  of  the  ter- 
rible events  that  had  occurred  within  the 
last  two  hours. 

With  a happy,  grateful  heart,  he  had  been 
walking  home  at  dusk  — thinking  of  the  se- 
cret preparations  to  leave  West  Berlin  next 
morning.  At  the  first  rays  of  sunlight,  he  was 
to  take  an  airplane  to  the  beautiful  land  he  had 
heard  so  much  about  — America : a land 
where  he  could  do  as  he  pleased.  At  last  he 
would  be  free!  Free ! 

Suddenly  a man  brushed  by  him  and  thrust 
a tiny  piece  of  paper  into  his  hand.  With 
pounding  heart  he  rushed  home  to  read  the 
message.  In  tiny  print  his  orders  read:  “Air- 
post  at  9:30 — Eric  Bourgad — -short,  fat, 
scar  on  left  cheek,  carrying  briefcase  with 
initials  — arriving  on  plane  from  East  Berlin 

- DEATH.”  Throwing  the  paper  down, 
he  sobbed  pitifully.  Bourgad,  one  of  his  close 
friends  in  East  Berlin,  somehow  had  escaped 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain;  now  it  was  his 
task  to  kill  him.  Before  he  could  have  freedom, 
he  must  shed  the  blood  of  his  best  friend ! 

* * * * 

The  sound  of  rain  startled  him.  He  looked 
at  his  watch  . . . 9:25.  Where  was  the 


plane?  How  much  longer  must  he  suffer?  . . . 
Must  he  go  through  with  it? 

He  knew  the  consequences  if  he  disobeyed. 
He  also  knew  that  there  was  only  one  chance 
in'  a hundred  he  could  get  out  alive.  Failure 
meant  the  end  for  both  him  and  his  friend. 
Yet,  even  if  he  complied  and  reached  America 
safely,  he  would  have  no  happiness  . . . 
9:30  ...  It  was  a question  of  minutes.  He 
must  decide  now.  What  to  do?  . . . What  to 
do? 

He  weakly  rose  to  his  feet.  “She  would 
want  this,”  he  muttered.  “I  must  do  it.  I 
must!  ...”  Slowly,  but  decidedly,  he  turned 
to  leave. 

Suddenly  the  low  hum  of  motors  made  him 
stop.  A deep  voice  resounded  through  the 
room:  “Plane  from  East  Berlin  now  arriving. 
9:30  plane  arriving.”  A strange  sensation 
rooted  him  to  the  spot;  he  must  stay  and  see 
the  man.  . . . Perhaps  he  could  warn  him  . . . 

It  was  raining  heavily  as  the  plane  ap- 
peared. The  sound  of  the  motor  barely  pene- 
trated the  wind  and  the  water.  Suddenly, 
with  a shout,  ten  men  rushed  out  upon  the 
runway;  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the 
plane.  . . . 

The  spy  felt  his  heart  beat  violently.  The 
plane  had  suddenly  taken  on  speed  and  was 
zooming  about  wildly  in  the  air.  “Plane  out 
of  control.  Emergency!”  The  spy  felt  himself 
growing  weak. 

Savagely  he  pushed  others  aside  to  get  a 
better  view.  The  plane  was  now  heading 
straight  for  the  ground.  “Emergency!  Emer- 
gen. . . .”  CRASH!!!  He  turned  away,  sick 
at  heart. 

* * * * 

The  storm  had  passed,  and  a calm  settled 
over  the  city.  No  one  in  the  airport  seemed 
to  take  notice  — except  one,  standing  by  the 
window  and  gazing  dreamily  into  the  black 
sky.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  there 
was  tranquillity  in  his  heart.  A long  journey 
lay  ahead  of  him,  but  he  had  no  fear. 

Suddenly  a sobbing  brought  him  back  to 
reality.  It  was  the  talkative  gentleman  he  had 
offended.  “I  must  forget;  I must!''  he  groaned 
in  a mournful  voice.  “He’s  dead;  they’re  all 
dead.  It’s  all  over.” 

The  stranger  listened  compassionately; 
then  he  slowly  put  on  his  coat  and  turned  to 
go.  “Yes,”  he  said  to  himself,  taking  one  last 
look  at  the  tragic  scene;  “It’s  all  over.” 
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The  Ballad  of  Mankind 

Henry  Charles  Romberg  '57 

I III 


This  is  the  ballad  of  mankind,  a story  ancient 
and  old, 

For  these  are  the  lives  of  men  - — each  trying 
his  hand  at  painting 

The  thread  of  human  events,  yet  never  seeing 
the  fabric. 

Hardly  completed  but  lying  before  us.  This 
is  the  story  of  man. 

II 

Leaving  his  refuge  — the  tree  — and  giving 
up  life  arboreal, 

Monkey  has  finally  gained  the  coveted  status 
of  man. 

Now  gone  are  those  free  days  of  vagrancy, 
wandering  wherever  he  pleased; 

For  the  valleys,  once  verdant  and  scented,  are 
tamed  by  the  might  of  man. 


Monkey  has  taken  great  strides,  standing 
erect  on  the  ground; 

Founding  great  empires  as  Assur  and  Kent, 
our  ape  becomes  civilized. 

Armies  are  raised  and  slaves  are  in  vogue,  for 
peace  is  a thing 

Of  the  past  and  freedom  the  treasure  of  ig' 
norant,  primitive  man. 

IV 

Hellas,  a light  in  the  darkness  constantly 
growing  more  bright, 

Shining,  a beacon  of  knowledge  and  thinking, 
of  morals  and  justice, 

And  stepping  aside  for  great  Rome,  she 
quietly  leaves  the  stage. 

And  Rome,  for  a thousand  years,  is  the  center 
of  civilization. 


We're  in  a Bad  Way 

William  F.  Seegraber  ’56 


THE  gleaming  metallic  sphere  floated 
gently  towards  the  earth.  It  landed  un- 
noticed on  the  tarred  area  behind  the  sprawl- 
ing red  brick  building.  It  stood  motionless 
for  approximately  five  minutes.  Suddenly  a 
a crack  appeared  in  the  base  of  the  sphere.  As 
it  grew  wider,  a ramp  descended  from  its 
dark  interior.  From  this  portal  to  another 
world  a man  slowly  descended  to  the  ground. 
His  clothes  were  of  a thin  metallic  substance. 
Their  color  ranged  from  the  dark  green  of  the 
ocean  to  the  serene  pinks  and  reds  of  the  set- 
ting sun. 

The  man  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left  as  he  walked  to  an  entrance  of  the  build- 
ing. He  ascended  the  few  stairs  and  opened 
the  heavy  door.  Inside  he  ascended  another 
flight  of  stairs  and  found  himself  in  a dimly 
lit  corridor.  He  passed  by  a string  of  guards, 
who  wore  colored  bands  around  their  arms. 
As  he  turned  a corner,  he  found  himself  in 
a massive  hall,  which  was  filled  with  a seeth- 
ing mass  of  humanity  struggling  to  receive 
a portion  of  their  daily  rations.  He  had 
reached  his  destination.  He  looked  about 
the  room;  and  when  he  seemed  satisfied,  he 


turned  on  his  heel  and  retraced  his  steps 
back  to  the  sphere. 

Within  a few  minutes,  with  several  men, 
dressed  in  the  same  way,  he  returned,  carry- 
ing a huge  carton  under  each  arm.  They  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  hall  and  stacked  them 
in  the  corner  which  he  indicated.  They  re- 
peated this  performance  an  even  dozen 
times  and  returned  to  the  sphere,  leaving 
him  alone  near  the  well-stacked  cartons. 

As  his  eyes  roved  about  the  hall,  he  cleared 
his  throat  and  raised  his  voice  over  the 
voices  of  the  struggling  mass  before  him. 
His  voice,  although  low  and  mild,  had  a tone 
of  overbearing  power  and  authority.  “Si- 
lence!” he  said  as  if  using  a foreign  language 
for  the  first  time.  Every  one  stopped  talking 
and  searched  for  the  source  of  the  voice.  “I 
come  bearing  gifts.  Do  not  fear  them.  They 
will  do  you  no  harm.  I go  now  in  peace." 

“Wait;  before  you  go,  tell  us  what  those 
symbols  on  the  cartons  mean,”  yelled  a 
voice.  It  was  not  a command,  but  a request. 

“A  free  translation  would  be  ’CARE 
FOOD  PACKAGE’.” 

He  turned  and  walked  back  to  the  sphere. 
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The  ramp  retracted;  and  the  sphere  became 
airTorne,  slowly  gaining  altitude  until  it 
vanished  into  the  clouds. 

In  this  way  did  we  first  make  contact  with 
the  people  of  Earth.  A simple  act  of  kindness 
- such  as  giving  palatable  food  to  the  poor 
inmates  of  Boston  Latin  School,  who  have  to 
to  rely  on  rations  fed  them  by  their  masters 


— often  paves  the  way  for  an  alliance  among 

neighboring  worlds. 

* * * * 

(The  preceding  article  was  reprinted  from 
Kart  Yarktov’s  “Interplanetary  Diplomacy,” 
Chapter  Twelve  in  “Peaceful  Coexistence  by 
an  Act  of  Friendship,”  Copyright  2000  AD. 
by  Calph  fe?  Son.) 


The  Ballad  of  Julius  Caesar 

fTo  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  “The  Ballad  of  Davy  Crockett”} 


A leading  survey,  conducted  in  and 
among  the  Seven  Hills  of  Rome,  proved 
this  song  to  be  the  most  popular.  As  a result, 
the  Forum  has  been  swamped  with  thousands 
of  requests  for  “Caesar”  togas,  “Caesar” 
bows  and  arrows,  “Caesar”  “trots”,  and 
“Caesar”  atomic  bombs.  (If  any  of  you 
would  like  an  autographed  picture  of  Caesar, 
send  request  to  Box  .0006,  Hades,  to  Great 
Caesar’s  Ghost,  Subterranean  Tunnel  #99, 
directly  below  the  Roman  National  Vaude' 
ville  Theater.)  I am  so  sure  the  song  will  meet 
with  as  much  success  in  the  institution  which 
has  taken  the  great  Caesar  to  its  heart, 
B.L.S.,  as  it  did  in  Rome  that  I take  great 
pleasure  in  remaining  . . . 

A.  Nonymous,  Tour  C-razy  Disc-Jockey. 

Julie,  Julius  Caesar,  the  Pride  of  the  Latin 
School. 

I 

To  his  parents’  fright,  in  one  hundred  B.C., 
Was  born  the  source  of  our  misery. 

His  writings  tell  us  his  loves  all  three 
Were  the  gods,  the  laurel,  and  bald  little  he. 

Julie,  Julius  Caesar,  the  Pride  of  the  Latin 
School. 

II 

'^He  used  his  “kopf”:  for  historians  saw 
What  rich,  rich  Cra$u$$  was  really  used  for; 
And  powerful  Pompey  soon  found  to  his  awe 
That  he  wound  up  with  Caesar  for  father-im 
law! 

Julie,  Julius  Caesar,  the  quickest  on  the  draw. 

Ill 

The  Senate  feared  that  his  head  would  swell; 
So  they  sent  him  away  to  fight  a spell. 

His  pride  was  touched  and  his  head  as  well, 
And  his  words  aren't  fit  for  a ballad  to  tell. 

Julie,  Julius  Caesar,  lovin’  his  dear  self  well. 


IV 

Caesar  fought  with  his  enemies  all. 

One  after  one,  their  heads  did  fall. 

But  HE  was  conquered  by  one  tougher  than 
Gaul. 

'Twas  dear  Cleopatra,  a **yum**drool*** 
doll! 

Julie,  Julius  Caesar,  ignorin’  his  country’s 
call. 

V 

3But  a tragedy  came  on  the  Ides  of  March : 
Brutus  killed  him  right  under  the  arch. 

And  thinking  of  the  pyre:  how  his  toga 
would  parch, 

Caesar  spake  the  immortal:  “Don’t  ruin  the 
starch!” 

Julie,  Julius  Caesar,  the  choice  of  the  Latin 
School. 

VI 

4His  Tongue  is  our  Tongue;  his  is  best, 

From  “Ritchie’s  First”  to  Aeneid’s  Quest. 
He’s  six  feet  under,  but  if  one’s  pressed, 
He’ll  be  found  in  the  “Stable”  before  the  big 
test. 

Julie,  Julius  Caesar,  the  Pride  of  the  Latin 
School  — 


- NOTES 

1 Allegro  rnolto  appassionato  (trails.:  dig  the 

music,  man;  dig  it!) 

2 Andante  canlabile  con  grazioso  — allegro 

rna  non  troppo  (self-explanatory). 

3 To  be  sung  slowly  and  mournfully.  (If 

tears  aren’t  available,  use  an  onion.) 

4 To  be  sung  patriotically,  with  hats  off,  sa- 

luting the  Roman  flag  and  all  “Cleopatra” 
calendars  turned  face  toward  the  wall. 
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Like  Father,  Like  Son 

Steven  Bell  56 


7"OU  should  have  more  friends, 
Jimmy.  Then  you'd  have  some- 
thing  to  do  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Let  us  go 
our  way.  You  need  companions  your  own 
age.’’ 

His  mother  had  finished  for  the  moment. 
As  she  started  to  clear  away  the  dinner, 
dishes,  she  continued  where  she  had  left  off. 

"It’s  not  normal  for  you  to  go  to  the  movies 
every  Saturday  by  yourself.  Why  don't  you 
call  a friend  sometimes?” 

Jimmy,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  si- 
lently taking  these  criticisms,  could  not  re- 
main silent  any  longer. 

“Stop  it1  1 have  friends.  You  know  that. 
Why  do  you  always  have  to  harp  on  that  one 
subject?  I have  friends!” 

"Where  are  you  hiding  them?”  his  mother 
interrupted.  She  continued,  "Why  don’t  you 
call  up  Jerry  sometimes?  Always  alone.  You’ll 
become  a hermit.” 

“I  don’t  like  Jerry.  He’s  the  dullest  person 
I know,”  Jimmy  protested. 

"But  sometimes  you  have  to  be  less  critical. 
You  can't  always  judge  every  one  so  criti- 
cally. You  won't  have  any  friends,”  his  mo- 
ther replied. 

To  this,  Jimmy  answered,  “If  they  don’t 
interest  me  and  if  they're  dull,  I’ll  just  go 

alone,”  and  stormed  out  of  the  room. 

* * * * 

Jimmy’s  father  and  mother  proceeded  to 
wash  the  dinner  dishes. 

"Tom,  I don’t  know  what  we're  going  to 
do  about  Jimmy.  He's  always  alone.  He  won’t 
call  up  a friend.  He  makes  no  effort  to  have 
friends.” 

“Why  don’t  you  leave  him  alone?  You're 
always  pestering  him.” 

“He  wouldn’t  even  call  up  Jerry.  He’ll  ne- 
ver have  any  friends.  He’ll  be  a hermit  before 
long.” 

"Oh,  stop  it,  Ruth!  He’s  young  yet. 
Don’t  pester  him  so!” 

“Mark  my  words;  he’ll  be  a hermit!” 


Jimmy  went  up  to  his  room,  turned  on  the 
radio,  and  took  out  the  book  he  had  been 
reading  before  dinner.  He  started  reading, 
but  he  couldn’t  concentrate. 

He  kept  thinking,  “Why  does  she  always 
pester  me?  She  calls  up  her  friends  and  makes 
appointments  for  me  to  meet  their  stupid 
sons.  I wish  she’d  leave  me  alone  for  a 
minute.” 

His  meditation  was  interrupted  by  his 
mother’s  voice  from  downstairs,  “We’re 
leaving,  Jimmy.  Come  on!” 

“I  don't  want  to  go.” 

"Come  on.  You're  green  from  staying  in- 
side.” 

"I  don’t  want  to  visit  my  stupid  cousins.” 

“Oh,  come  on!” 

From  past  experience,  Jimmy  knew  that  it 
was  useless  to  continue  this  argument.  He 
put  on  his  shoes  and  went  downstairs. 

* * * * 

They  rode  to  Wakefield,  where  Ruth’s 
cousins  lived.  The  ride  was  punctuated  at 
regular  intervals  by  Ruth’s  voice,  still  harp- 
ing on  the  same  subject.  The  afternoon  passed 
uneventfully.  Jimmy  played  football  with 
his  cousins,  against  his  will,  as  usual.  Tom 
was  bored  by  the  gossip  of  his  wife  and  her 
cousins,  as  usual,  and  argued  with  them,  as 
usual.  Finally,  he  persuaded  his  wife  to  come 
home.  When  they  were  in  the  car,  Ruth 
started  again. 

“How  could  you!  Telling  Harriet  and  Jim 
to  mind  their  own  business.  I never  was  so 
embarrassed.  You  always  do  that  to  me.” 

“They’re  nosy  gossips,  both  of  them. 
What  business  was  it  of  theirs?” 

“They’re  your  cousins.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know.  You're  an  awfully 
funny  guy!  You  always  have  been.  You  can 
see  now  why  you  have  no  friends.” 

“I  can  have  hundreds  of  friends  like  that.” 

“The  whole  world’s  crazy,  and  you’re 
normal.  Oh,  you’re  an  awfully  funny  guy.” 
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The  Spark 

William  F.  Seegraber  '56 


rT''HIRTY-NINE  figures  slept  upon  thirty' 
1 nine  identical  beds.  Upon  the  fortieth 
identical  bed  there  was  no  sleep  this  night. 

Bret  Davidson  lay  beneath  the  thin  woolen 
blanket  with  his  arms  behind  his  head.  He 
was  disobeying  the  rules  of  the  Society  in 
this  one  act.  “Thou  shalt  obey  thy  superiors.” 
His  superiors  had  told  him  the  correct  fashion 
to  rest  in  his  youth.  “Thou  shalt  confine  thy 
thoughts  to  the  betterment  of  the  Society.” 
He  was  thinking  of  his  hate  of  the  Society. 
“Thou  shalt  defend  the  Society.”  He 
thought,  “What  good  is  the  Society  doing 
me?” 

He  had  read  the  books  prescribed  by  the 
Society  in  his  youth;  and  yet,  the  many  con' 

tradictions  found  therein  puzzled  him. 

* * * * 

Work  Period  Two  was  upon  him  once  more. 
Slowly  he  raised  the  pick  to  his  shoulder  and 
followed  his  other  comrades  into  the  mine.  It 
was  his  second  year  in  the  mine.  Sentences 
from  the  government  pamphlets  ran  through 
his  troubled  mine.  “After  defeating  the  capi' 
talist  warmongers,  the  Society  was  formed  by 
the  uniting  of  the  Soviet  Republic  and  its  al- 
lies” from  “Conquest”.  “To. defeat  the  ever- 
present threat  of  starvation,  we  must  call 
upon  the  working  populacs  to  continue  their 
past  outputs  and  where  possible  to  increase 
such  outputs.”  ([From  Civilization  Advances]) 
“.  . . and  it  is  in  such  a manner  that  the  work- 
ing man  will  be  received  into  the  Society.  He 
will  share  the  luxury  of  power  in  united  rule 
with  those  who  advocated  their  positions  for 

the  commoner.”  fFrom  Future  for  Youf 
* * * * 

THE  SPARK 

“Why  do  you  dream,  Comrade?  Perhaps 
you  are  thinking  of  'Graduation’?  It  will  be 
quite  a while  if  you  don’t  work.” 

“Graduation”  The  word  coursed  through 
his  mind.  “Graduation”:  the  maturing  of  a 
worker.  He  would  become  a citizen.  Twenty- 
five  months  of  labor  were  needed  before 
“Graduation”:  He  had  but  one  more  month. 
But  why,  then,  were  most  of  the  others  fined 
two  months  for  some  offense  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  committed?  No  one  ever  seemed 
to  reach  “Graduation.” 

His  pick  slipped  from  his  sweaty  palms. 


He  felt  the  whip  of  a Patroler  descend  upon 
his  naked  back  as  he  bent  to  pick  it  up. 
“Fool!  Imbecile!  I’ll  see  to  it  that  you  lose 
two  months  for  that.” 

* * * * 

His  pent-up  emotions  burst  from  their  re- 
taining walls  of  hope.  His  body  moved  as  if 
possessed  by  the  devil.  The  pick  cut  through 
the  air  and  made  contact  with  a softer  sub- 
stance than  it  had  ever  known.  He  had  gone 
too  far  to  stop  now. 

An  unsuspecting  Patroler  moved  down  the 
corridor.  He  saw  the  figure  step  from  the 
shadows  and  raise  something  in  the  air. 
Automatically  his  hand  went  to  his  holster, 
but  his  reactions  were  too  slow  for  those  of  a 
slave  who  was  tasting  freedom  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life. 

The  workers  stopped  their  work  slowly 
and  with  much  fear.  Their  dumbfounded 
minds  digested  the  scene  about  them.  A 
worker  was  revolting  against  the  Society.  It 
couldn’t  be  true;  and  yet,  the  two  pistol 
shots  further  down  the  corridor  seemed  to 
verify  their  thoughts. 

The  pistol  had  done  what  was  intended  of 
it.  Nevertheless,  it  had  not  done  it  in  time.’ 
As  the  Patroler  sank  to  the  floor  he  had  man- 
aged to  grasp  the  alarm  handle;  but  Bret 
Davidson  did  not  know.  His  face  was  flushed 
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with  the  excitement  of  revolt.  His  body 
quivered  with  exultation  at  his  new-found 
power.  He  could  kill. 

* * * * 

The  alarm  alerted  the  Riot  Squad.  It  was 

a minor  miracle  th.it  there  was  any  one  at  all 
in  the  Ready  Room  to  hear  it  as  there  had 
been  no  riots  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
men  rushed  to  the  elevator  to  Sector  1 2 Cor- 
ridor B. 

* * * * 

The  elevator  came  to  rest  at  its  destina- 
tion. The  men  stepped  cautiously  from  the 
elevator,  rifles  ready  to  be  fired.  They  all 
saw  the  figure  spring  from  behind  the  empty 
coal  cart.  They  all  fired  at  the  same  instant. 
Amid  the  volley  of  rifles,  they  failed  to  notice 
the  lone  pistol  shot;  at  least,  all  but  one  failed 
to  notice  the  shot.  As  the  Patrolers  rushed 
forward  towards  the  mass  of  flesh,  slaugh- 
tered because  it  thought  other  than  the  So- 


ciety deemed  fit,  they  failed  to  notice  the  one 
still  figure  with  rifle  slipping  from  its  grasp. 
* * * * 

New  Patrolers  came  and  went  in  Sector 
12  Corridor  B,  and  they  all  knew  it  was  the 
first  revolt  against  the  Society  in  the  People’s 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  They  also  knew  the 
odds  were  against  its  happening  again.  The 
odds  were  against  it,  but  the  gods  were  not. 

There  now  toiled  in  Sector  12,  Corridor  B 
a boy  of  eighteen,  who,  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
past,  would  have  been  a leader  of  many  men. 
As  it  was  now,  he  was  listened  to  by  thirty- 
nine  men  when  he  secretly  spoke  in  the  bar- 
racks at  night.  He  had  been  only  a youngster 
when  Bret  Davidson  had  staged  his  one-man 
revolt;  but  he  had  always  remembered  it. 
And  in  his  body  there  burned  a spark  for 
freedom  — the  freedom  for  which  his  an- 
cestors had  written  a document  called  “The 
Declaration  of  Independence.” 


Finis 

A.  H.  Martin  56 


Silence 

And  darkness 
Cover  the  earth. 

A swirling,  black  fog, 

Which  the  sun  cannot  penetrate, 

Completely  blankets  the  ancient,  Crumbling 
cities 

Once  roaring  with  the  sonority  of  people, 
Happy  people  who  savored  the  joys  of  life. 
And  then,  the  screaming  bombs  come  hurt- 
ling down 

Suddenly  out  of  a cloudless  summer  sky. 
Great  explosions  rock  the  quiet  day, 

And  ruthlessly  kill  the  people. 

And  fell  the  cities, 

And  leave  only 
Final,  complete 
Annihilation. 
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The  Deliverance  of  Winfield  Klutznick 

Robert  Weiner  ’56 


* *T  T MMPF!”  Winfield’s  father  snorted. 

JL  J.  “Again!  Imagine  it!  He  flunked  five 
subjects!”  The  report  card  fluttered  to  the 
floor.  “Winfield,”  — his  tone  was  deadly  — 
“you  know  what  happens  when  you  don't 
study.”  He  began  to  unbuckle  his  belt.  As 
Winfield  watched,  glued  to  the  spot,  his  eyes 
sought  the  aid  of  his  mother,  as  if  he  were 
waiting  for  her  to  intervene.  This  time,  how- 
ever,  she  stood  by  silently. 

Winfield’s  lips  began  to  quiver  as  he  tried 
to  gain  control  of  himself.  “It  wasn’t  my 
fault.  Those  teachers  are  — .”  He  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  a sentence  as  his  father  mena- 
cingly  moved  closer.  Visions  of  the  forth- 
coming danger  filled  his  mind.  He  hastily 
retreated.  Then,  in  a moment  of  panic,  Win- 
field whirled  about  and  dashed  out  the  front 
door  with  his  father’s  shouts  echoing  in  the 
distance.  Finally,  gasping  for  breath,  he 
ducked  into  an  alley  a few  blocks  away. 

“We  all  have  our  difficulties,  young  man,” 
whispered  a voice  softly. 

Winfield  looked  up.  “Huh?  Who  said  that? 
Where  are  you?  I must  be  daffy,”  hissed 
Winfield. 

“On  the  contrary,”  answered  a thin,  pale 
man  as  he  emerged  from  the  shadows  of  the 
alley. 

“Where  did  you  come  from?”  asked  Win- 
field Dubiously. 

“That  is  of  no  immediate  importance  to 
you,”  cordially  replied  the  stranger.  “How- 
ever, I am  in  a position  to  grant  you  whatever 
you  want,  in  return  for  one  favor.” 

“You  mean  even  a 95  in  Latin?”  inquired 
Winfield  eagerly.  “Boy!  am  I in  hot  water 
with  my  folks!  If  I could  just  be  a brain?” 

“Whatever  you  wish;  I’ll  make  the  collec- 
tion . . . three  years  from  now,”  mumbled 
the  stranger  to  himself  as  he  jotted  something 
in  a notebook.  “Now,  may  I see  your  hand  for 
a moment?” 

“Sure,”  replied  Winfield.  . . . “Ouch!” 
Winfield  quickly  threw  his  hand  back,  look- 
ing at  the  trickle  of  blood  which  was  oozing 
from  his  finger.  “Listen,  Mister,”  he  began; 
“You  ain’t  got  no  right  to  go  around  bit- 
ing — He  stopped.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  alley. 


A few  minutes  later  Winfield  turned  the 
knob  of  his  front  door  with  shaking  hands. 
“Winnie,”  cooed  his  mother,  as  she  lightly 
kissed  his  cheek.  “Where  did  you  run  off  to? 
And  just  when  I was  telling  you  how  won- 
derful your  card  is.” 

“Yes,  son,  I’m  very  proud  of  you,”  added 
his  beaming  father. 

“Huh?  Let  me  see!”  demanded  Winfield, 
unable  to  believe  what  he  had  heard.  One  look 
and  he  softly  whistled.  His  lowest  mark  was 
98  . . . in  Latin. 

For  the  next  two  years  Winfield  was  in  an 
academic  heaven.  He  was  the  acknowledged 
“brain”  of  Latin  School;  in  fact,  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  receiving  a full  professorship  at 
Harvard. 

Then,  one  night,  two  and  a half  years  after 
Winfield’s  strange  adventure,  a frightening 
thing  happened.  It  was  one-thirty  A.M. ; 
Winfield  was  sound  asleep.  Suddenly,  a huge 
flame  shot  up  in  the  middle  of  his  room.  A 
brick  red  monster,  twelve  feet  tall,  stepped 
out  of  the  conflagration.  It  flicked  its  tail 
casually  and  then  pointed  at  the  startled  lad 
with  an  evil  grin.  “Prepare!  Your  time  is 
swiftly  approaching!”  it  boomed  in  a 
hideous  voice. 

“Ma 1 Ma !”  screeched  Winfield  as  he  dived 
under  the  cover. 

“What  is  it,  Winnie  dear?”  asked  his  mo- 
ther as  she  arranged  the  blankets  on  the 
quaking  boy. 

“A  . . . A . . . monster  . . . The  devil  . . . 
He’s  coming  for  me 1 Ma,  I sold  my  soul  to  the 
devil!”  blurted  Winfield. 

“You  what?”  asked  his  mother  as  she 
looked  at  him  curiously. 

“I  ...  I ...  I had  a nightmare.”  (Who 
would  believe  what  really  happened?) 

What  could  Winfield  do?  His  whole  life 
gone  . . . unless  he  could  outwit  the  Devil. 
Frantically  he  poured  over  ancient  records, 
hoping  to  find  some  solution.  One  day,  while 
perusing  some  forgotten  annals  of  Latin 
School  history,  Winfield  discovered  an  as- 
tonishing incident  which  took  place  in  1635. 

The  fateful  day  arrived.  In  a flash  of  brim- 
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stone,  the  Devil  appeared  and  began  to  read 
a mysterious  parchment.  “Winfield  Klutz- 
nick,  on  the  eighteenth  day  — .” 

"You  can  dispense  with  that,”  interrupted 
Winfield  boldly.  “You're  not  getting  my 
soul.”  The  Devil  slowly  moved  forward. 
“Don't  say  I didn't  warn  you,”  shouted  Win- 
field. “Don't  come  any  closer!  Three  marks.” 


The  Devil  hesitated.  “Five  marks!”  The  De- 
vil threw  up  his  hands  in  horror.  “Aha!  Now 
for  my  final  blow!”  gloated  Winfield.  “I  re- 
commend you  for  a censure!”  The  Devil 
shrieked  and  disappeared  in  a puff  of  smoke. 
That,  in  short,  is  the  story  of  the  deliverance 
of  Winfield  Klutznick,  who  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  happy  but  stupid. 


The  Ambitious  Graduate 

Laurence  S.  Jacobs  '56 


THE  hollow-cheeked  man  walked  slowly 
down  the  hallway.  His  mind,  or  what 
was  left  of  it,  began  to  form  vague  yet  im- 
pressive images.  The  four  long  years  of  tor- 
ture were  over.  They  had  been  arduous  years, 
during  which  our  young  friend's  mind  was 
impressed  with  thoughts  and  principles 
which  the  omniscient  supervisor  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

The  supervisor  had  many  assistants,  each 
one  a specialist  in  his  field.  The  man  recalled 
some  of  them:  the  first  was  a tough,  battle- 
scarred  relic  of  the  war,  whose  instruction 
and  comments  always  seemed  to  be  tinged 
with  sarcasm  and  bitterness;  the  second  was 
a young,  brilliant  man  a bit  eccentric,  as 
many  brilliant  men  are;  the  third  was  a 
stooped,  myopic  memorial  to  some  catas- 
trophe which  even  he  seemed  unable  to  re- 
call; another  was  an  ordinary-looking  man, 


whose  mind  was  seething  with  thought. 

Under  the  instruction  of  these  able  and 
yet  not  so  able  men,  the  mind  and  body  of  our 
young  friend  were  shaped,  adapted,  im- 
pressed, and  stabilized.  But  what  was  the 
purpose  of  all  this  effort?  Why  had  he  been 
taught  so  thoroughly?  His  wildly  pulsating 
heart  sent  blood  rushing  through  his  head  at 
a sickening  pace.  Which  way  should  he  turn? 

Suddenly  he  passed,  squared  his  shoulders, 
and  stuck  his  chin  aggressively  forward.  His 
hand  grasped  the  brass  knob  before  him,  and 
he  slowly  opened  the  door.  He  was  immedi- 
ately struck  with  the  brilliance  of  the  noon- 
day sun,  which  had  just  reached  its  zenith. 
Manfully  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets, threw  a meaningful  glance  at  the  ap- 
proaching specimen  of  feminine  pulchritude, 
and  lurched  into  the  main  stream  of  life. 


Alone 

David  S.  Spiel  '56 

The  high  school  gates  are  closed  on  you : 

To  you,  who  stayed  the  six  years  through. 

You  strove  to  keep  your  spirit  true, 

But  now  you  are  alone. 

The  doors  were  opened  wide  to  you : 

To  you  — ambitious,  brave,  and  new 
Who,  on  that  day,  made  your  debut; 

The  right  way  you  were  shown. 

Aspiring  high  school  Senior,  who 
The  paths  of  knowledge  did  pursue, 
To  years  of  joy  bid  sad  “adieu;” 

For  now  you  are  alone. 
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The  Wrong  Way 

Herbert  Paul  Ginsburg  '57 


THE  bell  rang  to  signal  the  end  of  the  fifth 
period  on  Friday;  and,  with  his  class- 
mates,  Ralph  Paul  left  the  room.  Frequently 
rearranging  his  books  under  his  arm,  Ralph 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  in  the  cor- 
ridor. Finally,  he  came  to  the  boy  he  was 
looking  for.  From  behind,  he  tapped  Johnny 
Herbert  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  “Hey, 
Johnny!  . . . “He  raised  his  high,  squeaky 
voice  and  tapped  harder.  “Hey,  Johnny!” 

Johnny,  who  was  talking  with  a friend, 
turned  around,  looked  down,  and  said, 
"Yeah,  what  do  you  want?” 

“Hey,  John,  what  are  ya  goin’  ta  do  to- 
day?” 

"What  d'ya  mean?” 

"What  are  you  goin'  to  do  to  Norry?” 

"O,  Norry?  Well,  I’m  not  goin’  to  do 
nothin’  much.  Just  moo  or  sompin’.”  He  said 
these  last  words  hurriedly,  and  then,  with  an 
expression  of  annoyance  exclaimed,  “Feave 
me  alone,  kid.” 

Ralph  persisted.  “Hey,  Johnny?” 

"Yea,  kid,”  he  said  with  a sigh. 

“Can  I do  sompin’?” 

“Yea,  you  can  do  whatever  you  want  to 
do.  Now,  leave  me  alone.” 

Dejected,  Ralph  stepped  away  and  walked 
slowly  towards  Norry’s  room.  He  was  think- 
ing . . . "Why  can’t  I be  one  of  them,  too? 
They're  always  picking  on  me.  Just  because 
I’m  a little  shorter  than  them.  Heck,  that’s 
no  reason ! I can  do  anything  just  as  good  as 
that  slob.  What  a big  ...”  He  arrived  at  his 
desk  and  set  his  books  and  himself  down. 

Mr.  Norris,  by  this  time  of  the  week  a very 
tired  teacher,  called  the  class  to  order.  The 
secretary  was  requested  to  read  his  report. 

Mr.  Norris  had  been  in  the  Latin  School 
for  only  two  weeks.  At  first,  he  had  found 
his  disciplinary  problem  difficult,  but,  as  he 
gained  experience,  he  had  less  and  less 
trouble.  This  Class  III  A,  however,  now  sit- 
ting before  him  was  still  a problem.  Mr. 
Norris,  thinking  that  only  one  or  two  boys 
were  the  cause  of  it,  was  sure  that,  once  these 
boys  were  caught  and  punished  severely, 
his  class  would  be  very  peaceful,  indeed. 


The  secretary  finished,  and  Mr.  Norris 
told  him  to  sit  down. 

“All  right,  boys,  today  we're  going  to 
talk  about  the  clause  — restrictive  and  non- 
restrictive.”  He  rose  and  took  a piece  of  chalk 
from  his  drawer.  “Now,  I’m  going  to  write 
some  sentences  on  the  board,  and  you  tell  me 
where  to  put  the  commas.”  He  went  to  the 
board  and  turned  around. 

From  the  third  seat  in  the  sixth  row,  Her- 
bert exclaimed,  “Mooo.” 

The  class  laughed  wildly.  Mr.  Norris 
turned  around  on  his  heel.  “Now  listen,  I 
don't  want  any  more  of  that.  You’ll  all  be 
quiet.  . . . Hear?  Five  marks  to  the  next  boy 
who  does  that.”  For  a few  moments  he  stared 
at  his  class,  which  was  very  silent,  and  then 
turned  around. 

The  boys  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  rows  were 
congratulating  Herbert  for  his  splendid  imi- 
tation of  a dying  Guernsey,  and  Ralph  was 
thinking,  . . . “They  think  he’s  so  good, 
huh?  He  stinks.  Wait  till  they  see  me.  . . 

He  turned  to  the  boys  in  his  row  — the 
third  — and  whispered,  “Watch  this.” 

The  shriek  of  a siren  cut  through  the  si- 
lence of  the  room  — “Wooo”  — and  the 
class  immediately  broke  out  into  great  shouts 
of  laughter. 

Mr.  Norris  turned  quickly  around.  He  was 
very  angry.  “All  right,  quiet  down,  boys. 
Now,  who  made  that  noise?  All  right,  admit 
it  now.  Whoever  made  that  noise  better 
stand  up  right  away,  hear?” 

Everyone  was  silent. 

Taking  a piece  of  chalk  in  his  hand,  Mr. 
Norris  began  to  walk  towards  his  desk.  “I 
think  it  came  from  around  there.”  He  pointed 
to  the  middle  of  the  third  row.  “The  boy  who 
did  it  better  stand  up  . . . I’m  warning  you!” 

. . . There  was  silence.  . . . “All  right,  Paul, 
I KNOW  you  did  it!  I just  wanted  to  see  if 
you’d  admit  it.  Five  marks.” 

Amid  the  sound  that  is  made  in  the  lunch- 
room when  a dish  breaks,  Ralph  Paul  rose 
slowly.  With  a hurt  look  on  his  face,  he  said, 
“But  I didn’t  do  nothin’!” 

“Never  mind;  just  sit  down." 
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"But,  sir;  what  did  I do?" 

“Sit  down!” 

All  eyes  were  on  Ralph.  He  glanced 
around.  Every  one  was  looking  at  him  - at 
RALPH!1  His  “friends”  whispered,  “You 
tell  him,  Ralphie.  Don't  take  that  from  him 
kid!” 

“Sir,  you  can't  give  me  five  marks  without 
telling  me  what  I did.  I want  to  know.”  “You 
tell  him,  Ralphie.”  “1  was  just  sitting  there 
mindin’ ''  — the  class  was  strangely  quiet.  — 
“my  own  business  and  you’re  pickin'  on  me.” 
All  eyes  were  looking  to  the  back  of  the 


room.  “You  can  . . .”  Ralph  stopped  short. 
He  realized  no  one  was  looking  at  him.  He 
turned  around  . . . 

The  Head  Master  was  standing  in  the 
doorway.  A deathly  silence  prevailed.  For 
nearly  a minute,  it  seemed,  not  a sound  was 
heard.  The  spell  eventually  was  broken;  the 
boys  turned  in  their  seats  and  opened  and 
looked  into  the  nearest  book. 

“Come  with  me,  you.” 

He  obediently  followed  the  Headmaster 
to  the  office. 


An  Adaption  of  “The  Speckled  Band ” 

The  Raconteur,  Inc. 


Jr  | ^ WAS  lunch  time  when  our  hero, 

_L  Holmes,  was  bounced  from  his  pad  by 
his  flunky,  Watson.  Boy,  this  was  much  too 
cruel;  for  our  boy  had  just  three  hours  ago 
dragged  himself  home  from  a frantic  alb 
night  party  at  the  cold-water  walk-up  of  a 
couple  of  Bohemian  buddies.  The  fact  was 
that  he  still  had  on  his  glad-rags,  a real  cool 
affair  with  pink  suede  loafers,  forest-green 
peg  pants,  canary  yellow  box-collar  shirt,  and 
a much-too-long  violet  one-button  roll  sport 
coat  with  a giant  “I  dig  Sid”  button  on  his 
lapel. 

“Hey,  Chief,”  hollers  Watson,  “there’s 
this  nifty  lookin’  Sheba  out  in  the  hall  wot 
says  she’s  got  to  see  ya  now!”  Oh,  man,  when 
our  sheik  heard  this,  he  was  at  the  side  of  the 
chick  before  Watson  could  even  re-open  his 
mouth.  Well,  when  he  saw  what  a gorgeous 
doll  was  awaiting  him,  he  was  bugged  no 
end;  but  he  really  flipped  when  he  saw  her 
fire-engine-red  Eldorado  with  its  blond  Chin- 
chilla seat-covers  parked  on  his  front  lawn. 
“Daddio,”  she  wails,  “have  I got  troubles? 
My  sister  kicks  off,  and  there  ain’t  nobody 
that  can  find  out  how  come.  All  you  gotta  do 
is  find  out  what  gives.”  The  deb  then  hands 
him  a mittful  of  C-notes  and  snake-hips  out. 
A few  minutes  later  a loco  Bolshevik  sails  in, 
crowing  he’s  the  babe’s  old  man  and  warns 
our  gumshoe  to  lay  off  if  he  knows  what’s 


good  for  him.  This  line  does  not  worry  Sher- 
lock, for  he  knows  that  his  creditors  will  not 
let  anything  happen  to  him. 

By  evening  Holmes  is  fully  awake  and 
jumps  into  his  rod  and  scorches  over  to  the 
ritzy  marble  mausoleum  where  the  doll  lives. 
He  finds  the  babe  as  busy  as  the  w.k.  one- 
armed  paper-hanger  with  barber’s  itch  prun- 
ing her  plants,  which  nearly  cover  the  front 
lawn.  After  the  minx  shows  our  bright  boy 
around  the  place,  he  clues  her  to  beat  it  and 
that  he  will  spend  the  night  in  the  death- 
room. 

Well,  about  0200  hours,  our  hero  moseys 
around,  looking  for  some  strong  tea  to 
quench  his  wicked  thirst.  Just  then  he  hears 
the  ventilator  of  the  next  room  being  opened 
and  something  that  hisses  is  shoved  in.  Before 
he  even  knows  what  it  is,  he  starts  throwing 
the  furniture  into  the  shaft  and  drives  what- 
ever it  is  back  where  it  came  drom.  Two 
seconds  later  he  hears  this  bloody  scream  and, 
busting  into  the  next  room,  finds  the  dame’s 
hydramatic  (shiftless)  old-man  stiff  on  the 
floor  with  a snake  around  his  bean. 

Kid  Ignorance  here  figures  the  old  boy 
trained  this  here  snake  to  kill,  and  that's  how 
the  babe’s  sibling  was  bumped  off. 

Real  crazy  solution,  huh?  We  don't  fool 
around. 
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Alumni  Interviews 

Leonard  Burkat  ’37 

Steven  Bell  ’56 
Richard  Titlebaum  ’56 


ACCUSTOMED  to  the  teeming  crowds 
in  Symphony  Hall  on  Friday  after' 
noons,  we  were  struck  by  the  almost  perfect 
silence  that  pervaded  the  building,  as  we 
walked  down  one  of  its  dimly  lighted  corn 
dors.  Our  assignment  — to  interview  Mr. 
Leonard  Burkat,  Secretary  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  — was  one  which  we 
greatly  anticipated.  Long  admirers  of  the  or' 
chestra,  we  felt  that  we  might  gam  from  Mr. 
Burkat  a keener  insight  into  the  operations 
of  that  great  institution.  As  we  entered  his 
small  and  unpretentious  office,  he  rose  quickly 
and  cordially  greeted  us. 

Entering  Class  Six  in  1931,  Mr.  Burkat 
managed  to  survive  all  the  ordeals  that  are 
familiar  to  us.  As  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  spoke  freely  about  such  masters  as 
Messrs.  Marson,  Gilbert,  Mahan,  Godfrey, 
and  McGuffin,  a faint  smile  crept  across  his 
face.  It  seemed  as  if  suddenly  all  the  old  re' 
flections,  the  words,  the  tones,  and  the  mi' 
nute  details  of  forgotten  scenes  came  back  to 
his  memory.  He  became  so  ebullient  that  he 
began  to  discuss  innumerable  subjects. 

At  a very  early  age  Mr.  Burkat  revealed  a 
certain  proclivity  for  music.  An  accomplished 
player  of  the  oboe  and  saxophone,  he  joined 
the  Boston  Latin  School  Band  and  Orchestra. 
Although  he,  at  this  time,  had  not  yet  de' 
cided  what  occupation  he  was  going  to  pur' 
sue,  he  did  know  that  it  would  be  confined  to 
the  world  of  music.  He  loved  music  to  such 


an  extent  that  in  Class  II  he  got  a job  in  the 
Music  Department  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary. Of  his  classmates,  he  especially  re' 
members  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  now  is  one 
of  his  best  friends.  When  we  asked  him  what 
Latin  School  had  done  for  him,  he  replied, 
“In  retrospect,  Latin  School  seems  much  more 
attractive  to  me  now  than  it  did  when  I at' 
tended.  The  school  definitely  broadened  my 
interests.  The  thing  that  is  important  is  not 
what  you  get  on  the  Friday  tests,  but  what 
you  have  learned.  I took  more  away  from  the 
school  than  most  people  would  believe. 
Physics,  especially,  has  given  me  a clearer  uiv 
derstanding  into  the  meaning  of  life.” 

At  this  point,  we  heard  some  one  speaking 
French  behind  us.  It  was  Louis  Speyer,  an 
English  horn  player.  After  he  and  our  host 
had  had  a brief  conversation  in  French,  we 
asked  Mr.  Burkat  if  he  had  learned  all  his 
French  at  Latin  School.  “Yes,”  he  replied; 
“and  by  associating  with  people  like  Mr. 
Speyer.”  Without  any  further  ado,  Mr.  Bur- 
kat  showed  us  his  latest  accomplishment,  his 
translating  from  the  French  of  Dr.  Munch’s 
autobiography,  I Am  a Conductor.  Thus,  from 
the  beginnings  of  elementary  French  in  Mr. 
McGuffin’s  room,  Mr.  Burkat  has  risen  to  the 
class  of  translating  the  autobiography  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  conductors  in  the 
world. 

After  he  was  graduated  from  the  Latin 
School,  Mr.  Burkat  kept  on  working  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  Here,  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  that  he  loved,  he  worked  and 
saved  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  go  to 
Harvard  College.  His  experience  helped  to 
place  him  in  charge  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Library.  After  he  had  directed  the 
library  at  Tanglewood  for  a few  years,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Orchestra. 

Curious  to  know  what  he  actually  does, 
we  asked  him  what  his  duties  are.  As  he 
slowly  flipped  over  the  pages  of  his  program 
notebook,  we  could  discern  on  his  face  a visi- 
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hie  sign  of  accomplishment  and  pride.  "There 
are,”  he  said,  "other  people  besides  the  hun- 
dred or  so  men  who  actually  perform  on  the 
stage.  Some  plan  programs  and  schedules; 
others  book  soloists.  I'm  a jack-of-all-trades, 
so  to  speak.  I have  my  finger  in  everything 
musical.  Other  people’s  pleasure  is  our  work. 
While  the  audience  is  enjoying  the  perform- 
ance, I am  usually  running  about,  making  sure 
that  everything  is  in  order.” 

We  were  rather  surprised  when  Mr. 
Burkat  said  that  it  is  not  he  who  arranges  the 
programs,  but  Dr.  Munch  — and  Dr.  Munch 
alone.  In  reality,  Mr.  Burkat  is  Dr.  Munch’s 
right-hand  man.  In  addition  to  his  official  re- 
gular duties,  Mr.  Burkat  is  Manager  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Commenting  about 
Dr.  Munch,  Mr.  Burkat  said,  “He’s  a swell 


fellow.  He’s  fun  to  work  with.  He  likes  to 
conduct;  so  he  does.” 

When  we  gazed  at  the  clock  in  the  office, 
we  felt  that  our  visit  was  already  much  too 
long.  When  our  alumnus  told  us  that  he  was 
preparing  the  program  for  next  year’s 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  orchestra 
- a program  which  is  commissioning  works 
from  such  noted  composers  as  Barber, 
Britten,  Milhaud,  Bernstein,  and  Copland  — 
we  thanked  him  for  his  time  and  left.  We 
went  away  from  Symphony  Hall  with  the 
feeling  that  although  Mr.  Burkat  has  not 
achieved  the  fame  of  the  Emersons,  the 
Santayanas,  the  Eliots,  or  the  Berensons,  he 
is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Latin 
School  is  still  producing  graduates  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  their  chosen  fields. 


Alumni  Profile 

One  of  many  - Darius  Cobb 

Joseph  Peter  Longo  '56 


MANY  a Latin  School  alumnus  has  found 
greatness  a reward  for  his  life’s  toil. 
Many  more,  not  so  famous  as  their  mates, 
have  nevertheless  attained  high  honors.  One 
of  these  men  is  Darius  Cobb. 

Darius  and  his  twin  brother,  born  in  1834 
at  Malden,  first  attended  the  Lyman  School 
in  East  Boston,  from  which  they  were  gradu- 
ated in  1848.  In  1849  they  enrolled  at  Latin 
School. 

To  train  and  discipline  themselves,  the  two 
brothers,  who  were  closely  united  in  all  their 
undertakings,  retired  every  night  at  midnight 
and  arose  before  sunrise.  They  practiced 
mental  mathematical  calculations,  as  an  exer- 
cise to  prepare  for  the  future.  Needless  to  say, 
they  attained  great  proficiency. 

For  some  reason,  Darius  refused  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  his  studies  in  Europe.  In- 
stead, he  supplemented  his  Latin  School  edu- 
cation with  study  of  oratory,  music,  art,  and 
literature.  These  pursuits  proved  invaluable 
when  Darius  decided  upon  art  as  his  life’s 
work. 

This  day,  however,  was  not  to  come  im- 
mediately; for  the  Civil  War  found  Darius 


and  Cyrus  serving  with  the  44th  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers  stationed  in  North  Carolina. 
Undoubtedly,  the  two  brothers  made  good 
use  of  this  opportunity  to  “widen  their  hori- 
zons.” It  was  probably  at  this  period  of  his 
life  that  Darius  developed  his  deep  apprecia- 
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tion  for  the  simplicity  of  nature,  which  he  ex' 
pressed  so  beautifully  in  all  his  works. 

Returning  from  the  war,  the  brothers  de- 
cided  upon  their  careers;  Darius  chose  paint' 
ing  and  writing;  and  Cyrus,  also  an  acconv 
plished  artist,  devoted  himself  to  sculpture. 
It  was  not  long  before  Darius  had  distin- 
guished  himself  as  a man  of  exceptional  prom- 
ise.  His  work  became  steadily  better,  and  his 
fame  spread  rapidly.  Darius,  prominent  in 
musical  and  literary  circles,  was  constantly 
asked  to  appear  on  the  lecture  platform.  In- 
deed,  for  seven  years,  he  was  the  art  editor 
of  the  Boston  Traveler. 

In  1897,  Darius  was  requested  to  decorate 
the  walls  of  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Tuileries 
Hotel,  Boston.  (At  that  time  this  hotel  was 
located  at  270  Commonwealth  Avenue,  on 
the  site  presently  occupied  by  the  Profes' 


sional  Building).  Of  the  nine  panels  which 
adorned  the  Tuileries,  six  were  painted  by 
Darius:  “Jeanne  d’Arc,”  “The  Downfall  of 
the  Second  Empire,”  “The  Storming  of  the 
Tuileries,”  “A  Troublesome  Edict  of  Louis 
XIV,”  “Richelieu  and  the  Mayor  of  Ro- 
chelle,”  and  “An  Intrigue  in  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIII. 

Darius’  best'known  work  was  “The  Mas' 
ter,”  a head  of  Christ,  on  which  he  worked 
for  almost  fifty  years.  Among  his  other  noted 
works  are  “Washington  on  Dorchester 
Heights,”  “King  Lear,”  “Christ  Before  Pi- 
late,”  “For  Their  Sakes,”  and  “Immortality.” 

In  1919,  after  a long  and  prosperous  life, 
Darius  Cobb  died  at  his  home  in  Newton 
Upper  Falls.  His  work  places  him  high  in  the 
ranks  of  American  artists;  his  entire  life  is  cem 
tainly  a credit  to  Boston  Latin  School. 


Memories 

Nathaniel  H.  Leff  ’55 


Memories  flit  by  to  haunt  the  world, 

They  come  like  ghosts 
By  ones, 
in  swarms; 

Cold  words, 

Cursed  deeds, 
false  hopes  — 

O’ershadowing  all  with  lurking  gloom 
From  the  graveyard  of  things  long  done, 
they  meet 
£ and  sadden 

and  leave  with  forebodings 
of  things  to  come. 

Memories  surge  up  to  gladden  Man, 

These  savored  thoughts  of  past  success  — 
good  friends, 
kind  thoughts  — 
warm  the  heart  and  ease  the  pain. 
Like  beams  of  sun, 

they  pierce  the  clouds 
and  light  the  way. 

Oh,  that  we  could  take  the  wheat  and  leave 
the  chaff; 

Could  take  the  light  and  leave  the  dark. 
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Our  Lords  and  Masters 


Max  Levine 

Teaches  French  in  301  . . . Head  of  French  De- 
partment twenty  years  . . . Resides  in  Brighton  . . . 
Single  . . . B.L.S.  1907  (Franklin  Medal)  . . . Harvard 
1911  (magna  cum  laude)  . . . Instructor,  Classics, 
Hobart  College  (1911-1915)  . . . Began  teaching  at 
B.L.S.  1915  . . . Graduate  work:  Harvard,  Chicago, 
Middlebury  . . . Grenoble  (Diploma,  1924)  . . . Bos- 
ton University  (A.M.)  . . . European  travel  (Sum- 
mers, 1924-1932)  . . . President  of  N.  E.  Modern 
Language  Society  (1950)  . . . Officer  d'Academie 
Fran$aise  (1953).  Hobbies:  Swimming,  bowling,  bil- 
liards. Advice:  “Every  B.L.S.  graduate  must  live  up 
to  the  proud  responsibility  of  our  noble  traditions.” 


Charles  Stanislaus  FitzGerald 

Teaches  French  in  116  ..  . Has  been  coaching 
football,  baseball,  and  track  for  33  years  . . . Gradu- 
ated from  Latin  School,  1914  . . . Boston  College, 
1919  . . . A.B.  Degree  . . . Now  resides  in  Milton . . . 
One  daughter  . . . Entered  B.L.S.  September,  1922 
. . . Military  service:  one  year  in  army  . . . Hobbies: 
crosswords,  golf  (best  shot,  third  putt).  Advice:  “Do 
each  day’s  work  as  it  comes  along.”  Comment:  Pas 
de  savon. 


Philip  Marson 

Teaches  English  in  235  . . . Literary  Adviser  to 
Register  for  25  years.  . . . Resides  in  Brookline  . . . 
Married:  one  daughter;  three  grandchildren  . . . 
Graduated  English  High  (1910):  captain  of  basketball 
team  . . . Played  football,  baseball,  and  basketball  at 
Tufts  . . . B.S.  (1915)  . . . Graduate  work  at  - Har- 
vard, B.U.,  Teachers  College  (M.Ed.)  . . . Head  of 
English  Department,  Needham  High  School  and  Riv- 
ers Country  Day  School  . . . Taught  at  Newton  High 
School  . . . Director  of  Athletics  at  St.  Paul  Academy 
. . . Began  teaching  at  B.L.S.  in  1926  . . . “Wise  Old 
Aardvark”  and  founder  of  A.O.A.  . . . Director  of 
Camp  Alton,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.  . . . Hobbies:  read- 
ing, travel,  camping  . . . Advice:  “Budget  your  time 
so  that  you  may  lead  a well-balanced  life.” 
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Baseball 


Latin  Blanks  Memorial 

May  5,  1955 


On  a warm,  sunny  day  at  Draper  Field, 
Latin’s  league  opener,  thrice  postponed,  was 
played.  “Bob”  Corvi  rose  to  the  occasion, 
blanking  Roxbury  Memorial  with  a s-i-n-g-l-e 
scratch  hit,  5-0!  On  the  way  to  victory  Bob 
struck  out  nine  and  faced  only  31  batters. 
Memorial’s  pitcher  allowed  only  six  hits,  but 
was  in  constant  trouble  as  a result  of  seven 
walks,  four  errors  (two  by  himself),  four 
stolen  bases,  a hit-batsman,  and  a wild  pitch. 

The  Purple  and  White  struck  early,  scor- 
ing  twice  in  the  first  inning  without  benefit  of 
a hit.  Emile  Coulon  was  hit  by  a pitched  ball 
after  one  was  out.  He  quickly  reached  third 
on  a stolen  base  and  wild  pitch.  Salton  drew  a 
walk,  and  here  Latin’s  base-running  ability  as- 


serted itself.  Salton  didn’t  stop  at  first,  hop- 
ing  to  draw  a throw  from  the  unnerved 
pitcher.  He  did  — a wild  one  — with  Coulon 
scoring  and  “Salty”  reaching  third.  He  scored 
the  second  run  on  an  infield  out. 

“Bob”  Corvi  took  over  from  then  on,  hold- 
ing Memorial  hitless  until  a batter  lined  a ball 
off  “Bob’s”  leg  in  the  seventh  inning.  The 
shortstop’s  throw  to  first  was  seconds  too 
late!  In  the  last  of  the  seventh,  Latin  hit 
Baker  of  Memorial  hard.  With  two  out, 
Powers  lined  a double  to  right  — the  only 
extra  base  hit  of  the  game  — and  scored  on  a 
single  by  Coulon.  Latin  struck  again  in  the 
eighth;  Salton  struck  out,  but  reached  first 
when  the  catcher,  trying  to  get  the  dropped 
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hall,  became  entangled  with  the  umpire. 
“Salty"  then  stole  second  and  scored  on 
Levine's  second  hit  of  the  day.  He,  in  turn, 
was  forced  home  on  three  successive  walks. 
Corvi  quickly  disposed  of  Memorial  in  the 
ninth  on  three  easy  grounders  to  give  Latin 
its  first  opening  victory  in  four  years. 

— Stolen  Bases  — 

The  team  displayed  an  outstanding  “run- 
ning  attack",  with  Coulon  and  Salton  each 
stealing  two  bases.  . . . “Dick"  Levine  led 
the  batters  with  two  hits.  . . . Congratula- 
tions  are  due  the  home-plate  umpire  for  both 


his  excellent  calls  and  his  block  on  the  catcher 
in  the  eighth.  . . . 
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ab 
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1 
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1 

0 

0 
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3 

1 

1 

1 

Corvi  p 

2 

0 

2 
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Latin  Outlasts  Technical 

May  JO,  1 955 


Latin,  behind  the  great  pitching  of  "Bob" 
Thomson,  outlasted  previously  unbeaten 
Technical  in  fourteen  innings  at  Cleveland 
Circle.  Thomson  walked  only  two  batters 
and  gave  up  ten  hits  in  winning  the  Mara' 
thon. 

The  Purple  drew  first  blood  in  the  second, 
scoring  twice.  Freshman  Ray  Maguire  sin- 
gled.  With  two  out,  Tobin  beat  out  an  in- 
field hit,  and  both  scored  when  the  center- 
fielder  dropped  Thomson’s  fly  ball. 

Good  pitching  and  fielding  kept  Thomson 
out  of  trouble  until  Tech  tied  the  game  with 
two  runs  in  the  seventh  innings.  Both  teams 
threatened  occasionally,  but  Latin’s  batting, 
coupled  with  Tech’s  poor  fielding  to  break 
open  the  game  with  seven  runs  in  the  four- 
teenth. Levine  reached  on  an  error  and  went 
to  third,  as  the  left  fielder  threw  a double-play 
attempt  past  the  first  baseman.  Coulon  then 
doubled  in  Levine  for  Latin’s  first  run  in 
twelve  innings.  This  hit  opened  the  dam  for 
a flood  of  Purple  runs.  Maguire’s  single,  a 
walk,  two  errors,  a double  steal,  Salton’s 
double,  and  Levine’s  single  accounted  for  six 
more  runs  before  the  deluge  ended. 


Thomson  held  Tech  scoreless  to  preserve 
the  victory,  Latin’s  second  straight  of  the 
young  season. 

- Drops  From  the  Showers  — 
Thomson’s  outstanding  control  (no  walks 
until  the  eleventh)  was  probably  the  best 
exhibition  by  a high-school  pitcher  in  many 
a year  . . . Latin’s  inner  defense  was  excep- 
tional as,  again  and  again,  it  made  seemingly 
impossible  plays  . . . Latin  also  made  three 
double  plays  (Levine-Salton-Powers,  Thom- 
son-Levine-Powers,  and  an  unusual  Burns- 
Powers-Burns)  . . . Freshman  "Ray  Maggie" 
Maguire  led  the  batters  with  three  hits. 
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Latin  Upset  by  B.C.  High 


May  11,  1955 


Previously  unbeaten  Latin,  held  to  only 
three  hits  by  Hynes  of  B.C.  High,  was  topped 
by  a surprisingly  strong  B.  C.  High  nine  at 
Healy  Field.  Hynes,  though  wild  at  first,  was 
tough  in  the  clutch  and  improved  as  the  game 
progressed.  Pitching  and  fielding,  Latin’s 
strength  in  previous  games,  led  to  the  team’s 
defeat,  as  Latin  yielded  ten  walks  and  made 
five  errors. 

Latin  scored  first  in  the  second  inning  on 
two  walks  and  two  errors.  B.  C.  High  tied 
the  game  in  its  half  of  the  inning,  but  Latin 
again  took  the  lead  with  two  more  runs  in  the 
fourth.  Casey  walked,  stole  second,  and 
reached  third  as  Salton  grounded  out.  After 
Burns  had  walked,  Levine’s  grounder  scored 
Casey.  Thomson’s  single  rescued  Burns. 

This  lead  was  short-lived,  however,  as 
B.  C.  High  tallied  three  times  in  its  half. 
Three  more  in  the  sixth  and  another  in  the 
seventh  ended  the  opponents’  scoring.  Latin 
unfortunately  appeared  to  be  playing  in  hard 
luck,  as  Hynes,  completely  in  control  of  the 


situation,  held  Latin  scoreless  after  the  fourth. 

— Drops  From  the  Showers  — 

There  were  a few  bright  moments  in  de- 
feat: Coulon’s  long  ground-rule  double  over 
the  fence  in  left  field  . . . Two  more  double 
plays  (Burns-Tobin-Broaca,  Salton-Broaca) 
. . . “Salty”  and  “Bunso”  will  soon  be  called 
“the  walking  men”,  if  they  continue  their 
knack  for  drawing  bases  on  balls  . . . “Well, 
you  can’t  win  'em  all!” 
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Latin  Outscored  by  English 


On  an  unlucky  Friday  the  thirteenth,  a 
strong  league-leading  English  High  team  hit 
Latin  pitching  hard  in  scoring  a 12-8  victory 
over  the  Purple  and  White  at  Draper  Field. 
The  game,  however,  was  much  closer  and 
better  pitched  than  the  score  would  indicate 
since  most  of  the  scores  came  in  the  late  in- 
nings. Bob  Corvi,  Latin’s  starter,  who  ap- 
parently didn't  have  his  usual  stuff  and  con- 
trol, lasted  only  two  innings.  Thomson  re- 
lieved Corvi  with  Latin  five  runs  behind  and 
held  English  scoreless  until  he  tired  in  the 
seventh.  Meanwhile  Latin  scored  once  in  the 
third  and  twice  more  in  the  fourth  to  narrow 
the  gap.  In  the  third  Powers  reached  on  an 
error  and  scored  on  Burns’s  double  with  two 
out.  Singles  by  Casey  and  Maguire,  Mans- 
field’s fielder’s  choice,  and  Powers’  long 
triple  accounted  for  two  runs  in  the  fourth. 
In  the  ninth  Coach  “Fitz”  used  three  pinch- 
hitters  in  an  attempt  to  tie  English.  Walks  to 
Powers,  Broaca,  Levine,  and  Casey,  and 
base  hits  by  Coulon,  Maguire,  and  Rowan 
accounted  for  five  runs  in  this  final  bid  to 
catch  English ; but  they  fell  short,  leaving  the 


bases  loaded.  This  victory,  incidentally,  was 
English’s  first  over  Latin  in  any  sport  this 
year. 
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* DROPS  FROM  THE  SHOWERS  * 
Handyman  Frank  Casey,  playing  his  third 
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game  in  as  many  different  positions,  and  Ray 
Maguire  each  collected  three  hits  to  lead  the 
batters.  . . . Burns  played  his  second  succes- 
sive outstanding  game  at  third.  . . . Powers’ 
triple  to  the  opposite  field  in  the  fourth  was 


Latin’s  best-hit  ball  of  the  season,  traveling 
into  the  woods  over  250  feet  away.  . . . La- 
tin's leading  batters  thus  far  are  two  out- 
fielders: Emile  Coulon  and  Freshman  “Ray 
Maggie"  Maguire  both  ,400. 


Track 


Latin  Second  in  Opener 


The  Purple  and  White  tracksters  got  off  to 
a good  start  in  their  first  appearance  — fin- 
ishing a close  second  to  Boston  Technical, 
1955  Regimental  champion.  B.L.S.  scored  121 
points  to  Technical's  131,  while  B.  C.  High 
placed  third  with  78. 

In  the  Class  A running  events,  Charlie 
Carp  flew  to  a first  in  the  “220”,  with  Dick 
Marshall  a close  second.  Captain-Elect  Art 
Cahn  and  Bob  Holtz;  strode  to  first  and  second 
place,  respectively,  in  the  “880”.  Ed  Am- 
brose’s win  in  the  “100”  and  A1  “Fats” 
Serser’s  second  in  the  “440”  also  added 
points  to  Latin’s  score.  Captain  Dave  Rosen- 
thal was  victorious  in  the  hurdles  and  runner- 
up  in  the  high-jump  and  broad-jump.  In 
the  weight-throwing  department,  Latin’s 


strong  men  Ladoulis  and  Grossman  threw  for 
first  and  second  in  the  discus. 

In  Latin’s  meagre  Class  B,  seconds  were 
scored  by  Donovan  in  the  “880”  and  by 
“Breez;e”  Preman  in  the  javelin.  Bob  Katz; 
was  winner  of  broad-jump  and  runner-up  in 
the  “220”,  while  Burt  Lieberman  scored  firsts 
in  the  high-jump  and  “220”  and  a second  in 
the  broad-jump. 

In  Class  C,  the  following  were  winners: 
Arnie  Lipshires  in  the  “100”,  Nat  Graham  in 
the  “50”,  and  Joe  Bonano  in  the  hurdles.  In 
the  “220”  Dick  Wulf  took  third,  and  John 
O'Brien  a fourth.  Joe  LaMarre  and  Bob  Kirk 
copped  third  and  fourth  in  the  “440”. 

The  Class  A and  C relays  both  came  in 
first. 


Latin  Second  in  City  Meet 


The  Latin  Speedsters  scored  91  points  to 
take  a second  place  in  the  Boston  City 
Championship  Meet. 

The  Winners  in  Class  A were  Ed  Ambrose 
in  “100”;  Arthur  Cahn  in  the  “880”;  Dave 
Rosenthal  in  the  hurdles;  and  Charlie  Ladou- 
lis  in  the  discus.  Capt.  A1  Serser  took  a second 
in  the  “220”,  while  Walt  Faggett  placed 
fourth  in  the  mile.  The  relay  team  of  Carp, 
Ambrose,  Serser,  and  Rosenthal  took  first 
place  with  the  remarkable  timeof  1 33.2,  which 


beat  that  of  Boston  Trade’s  State  meet  win- 
ners. 

In  Class  B Bob  Katz,  was  second  in  broad- 
jump  and  third  in  the  “220”,  while  Burt 
Lieberman  took  first,  second,  and  third,  re- 
spectively, in  the  high-jump,  “220”,  and 
broad  jump.  Other  scorers  were  Preman  in 
the  javelin,  and  Dan  Donovan  in  the  “880”. 

In  Class  C,  Dick  Wulf  led  the  way  with 
wins  in  the  “50”  and  the  broad-jump.  In  the 
dashes,  Lipshires  took  a first;  Graham,  a 
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second;  and  Flynn,  a third.  The  “440”  was 
dominated  by  the  Purple  and  White,  as 
first,  second,  and  fourth  places  were  won  by 
Kirk,  Karimbakis,  and  Lamarre  respectively. 
Other  scorers  were  O’Brien  in  the  “220”, 


David  in  the  hurdles,  Flynn  in  the  shot-put, 
and  Karimbakis  in  the  broad-jump. 

With  a little  more  participation,  the  track 
team  will  look  very  good  in  the  outdoor  Regi- 
mentals. 


B.LS.  Fifth  at  Amherst  Relays 


With  a squad  of  14  men,  Boston  Latin 
School  Track  Team  invaded  Amherst  to  score 
eleven  points  for  a fifth  place  in  the  Annual 
State  Relay  Carnival. 

The  points  were  scored  in  the  2-mile, 
“880”,  and  discus  relays.  The  two-mile  re- 
lay — consisting  of  Bob  Doherty,  Dan  Dono- 
van, Bob  Holtz,  and  Art  Cahn  — just  nosed 
out  the  Boston  English  team  by  five  yards  for 
a first  place. 

In  the  “880”  relay,  Latinites  Charlie  Carp, 
Burt  Lieberman,  Ed  Ambrose,  and  Dave 
Rosenthal  came  in  second  behind  the  Rindge 


Tech  team  which  broke  the  record  for  that 
race. 

The  final  three  points  were  scored  by  Paul 
Troiano,  Bob  Grossman,  and  Charlie  La- 
doulis  in  the  discus. 

FOOTNOTE 

It  is  impossible  to  give  full  acknowledgment 
to  each  and  every  person  connected  with  the 
team,  though  they  are  all  deserving  of  it.  I 
would  like,  however,  to  give  special  thanks  to 
Manager  Ed  Anthony  and  Burt  Lieberman, 
without  whose  assistance  this  article  could 
not  have  been  written. 


Tennis 


Latin  Shuts  out  Memorial 


In  the  first  match  of  the  season,  the  Latin 
racquet”  squad  scored  a remarkable  5-0  vic- 
tory over  Memorial.  The  Latinites  played 
masterful  tennis  and  look  like  a sure  bet  for 
the  schoolboy  championship  this  year. 

Serves  and  Volleys 

M.  Cerul,  City  of  Boston  schoolboy  cham- 
pion, and  Watkins  displayed  the  mastery 
that  will  probably  bring  them  to  battle  each 


other  for  this  year's  City  Championship 
honors. 

Singles 


Maurice  Cerul 

6-4,  6-4 

Watkins 

6-3,  6-2 

David  Cerul 

6-4,  6-4 

Doubles 

Uni  and  Sezak 

6-0,  6-1 

Russman  and  Brams 

6-3,  6-2 
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Latin  Mauls  Tech 


A superior  Latin  net  team  trampled  Tech' 
nical  High  School,  taking  all  five  possible 
points.  Maury  Cerul  and  his  brother  have 
proved  to  be  a powerful  combination,  each 
winning  his  match  easily.  Barry  Russman  dis' 
played  excellent  form  as  he  moved  from  first 
doubles  to  third  singles. 

Lobs  and  Smashes 

Uni  and  Sezak  provided  a thrilling  doubles 
match  as  they  smashed  and  served  their  way 


to  an  easy  victory.  These  two  lettermen  gave 
a performance  in  the  form  and  teamwork 
that  astounded  the  spectators. 

Singles 


M.  Cerul 

6-0,  6-0 

D.  Cerul 

6-2,  6-1 

Russman 

6-3,  6-3 

Doubles 

Uni  and  Sezak 

6-2,  6-2 

Rosenthal  and  Gordon 

6 1,  6-0 

Purple  Topples  South  Boston 


Coach  Thomas  played  an  entirely  different 
squad  against  South  Boston,  as  the  Latinites 
won,  4T.  Brams  and  Gillette  looked  like  po' 
tential  champions  as  they  defeated  their  op- 
ponents  with  no  difficulty  whatsoever.  Arny 
Gordon,  playing  his  first  singles  match  for  the 
school,  smashed  and  backhanded  his  way  to 
victory  without  tasting  defeat  in  one  game. 

Lobs  and  Smashes 

Brams,  Gillette,  Fishman,  and  Dinton  seem 
ready  to  take  the  places  of  the  Seniors  who 


are  graduating  this  year.  With  such  potential 
greats,  Coach  Thomas  is  assured  of  a power' 
ful  tennis  team  next  year. 

Singles 


Gordon 

6-0,  6-0 

Brams 

6-0,  6-0 

Gillette 

6-2,  6-1 

Doubles 

Fishman  and  Gamer 

6-2,  6-1 

Dinton  and  Saulfield 

67,  6-7 

Latin  Walloped  by  Newton 


A superior  Newton  team  blanked  the 
Latin  “racquet”  squad  in  an  exhibition  match 
at  Newton  by  the  score  of  7'0.  The  Latinites, 
not  accustomed  to  the  sandy  courts  at  New- 
ton High  School,  did  not  take  even  one  set. 
David  Cerul  and  Barry  Russman  were  previ- 
ously undefeated  in  three  years  of  schoolboy 
tennis.  The  squad  is  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  meet  this  powerful  Newton 
net  team  at  Franklin  Field. 


Singles 


Watkins 

3-6,  4-6 

M.  Cerul 

2-6,  2-6 

D.  Cerul 

0-6,  3-6 

Brams 

1-6,  3-6 

Gordon 

2-6,  1-6 

Doubles 

Russman  and  Rosenthal 

3-6,  5-7 

Uni  and  Sezak 

3-6,  4-6 
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EDITORIALS 


To  the  Class  of  1955 

The  time  has  finally  come  when  you  must  leave.  The  classes  and  the  masters,  those  you 
did  or  didn’t  like,  the  assemblies,  the  misdemeanor  mark,  the  routine,  and  the  tradition  are  all 
behind  you  now,  all  things  of  the  past.  Now  you  must  step  out  into  the  world  and  face  that 
which  is  before  you. 

The  great  majority  of  you  will  go  to  college;  perhaps  a few  will  not.  From  there  you  must 
step  into  the  world  of  action  — the  matter'of'fact'world.  where  you  must  work  to  gain  respect. 
Wrong  moves  can  decide  your  whole  life;  wrong  decisions  can  mean  disaster. 

Latin  School  graduates,  however,  have  a knack  for  doing  things  the  right  way.  Some  of 
you  may  become  famous  in  the  financial  world;  some  may  turn  to  the  greatest  vocation  — that 
of  religion.  A chosen  few  may  become  great  musicians.  Some  may  be  called  on  to  give  their 
lives  in  defense  of  our  country. 

Wherever  you  go,  whatever  you  choose  to  do,  you  will  always  hold  the  memory  of  Latin 
School  in  your  hearts;  for  who  can  forget  Latin  School?  In  later  life  you  will  recall  the  ideals 
which  w'ere  stressed;  the  masters  who  tried  so  hard  to  educate  you;  and  the  traditions  in  which 
this  school  is  steeped  — traditions  set  by  those  who  have  gone  before,  men  such  as  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  George  Santayana. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  uphold  that  tradition.  Perhaps  some  day  your  names  will 
be  among  those  in  the  Latin  School  auditorium,  and  a proud  student  will  point  them  out  and 
say,  “They  were  members  of  the  class  of  1955." 


Honor  and  the  Student 

On  many  occasions  the  high  school  student  is  confronted  by  a rather  difficult  problem  - to 
cheat  or  not  to  cheat.  This  situation  may  be  brought  about  by  one  of  many  factors:  the  willing' 
ness  of  the  boy  in  front  to  help;  the  teacher’s  absence  from  the  classroom,  or  the  boy’s  desire  to 
obtain  an  answer.  When  the  situation  becomes  acute,  the  student  feels  that  the  results  may 
range  from  a good  grade  on  the  test  and  a better  reporPcard  to  a zero  on  the  test  and  failure. 

Many  times  an  attempt  to  “bluff”  is  carried  through  successfully,  with  no  one  the  wiser. 
The  doubtful  student  is  now  left  to  cope  with  his  conscience.  His  rationalizing  argument  may 
contain  such  weak  statements  as  (a)  the  teacher  had  no  right  to  give  such  a difficult  examination; 
(b)  he  didn’t  give  us  enough  time  to  learn  the  material;  (c)  almost  half  the  class  was  cheating, 
anyway;  (d)  he  had  to  cheat  on  just  this  one  test  to  pass  for  the  month.  Even  if  all  these  reasons 
were  true,  the  student  could  not  help  being  affected  by  the  realization  that  he  has  jeopardized 
his  reputation  and  his  selPrespect. 

The  ethics  involved  has  long  been  a difficult  problem  to  both  instructor  and  student.  In 
numerous  institutions  honor  systems  have  been  introduced,  but  they  usually  fail.  The  choice 
rests  upon  the  person  — the  individual  student.  It  is  up  to  him  and  him  alone  whether  or  not  to 
cheat  and  thereby  compromise  his  honor  or  to  play  the  game  fairly  and  retain  his  selFrespect. 
In  the  long  run  he  will  never  regret  having  lost  one  or  two  points;  but  will  he  be  able  to  say  that 
he  is  glad  he  cheated  and  thereby  taint  his  character  and  damage  his  reputation? 
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Why  Study  Latin 

Many  Latin  School  hoys  have  felt  that  too  much  time  is  concentrated  on  a few  Latin  and 
Greek  authors,  whose  works  seem  to  have  almost  no  direct  relationship  to  the  problems  of  our 
generation.  It  is  generally  known  that  in  the  Latin  School  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  is 
studied  more  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  Cicero  and  Virgil  are  attended  to  more  than 
Milton  and  Byron.  The  system  seems  to  many  of  us  rather  absurd,  and  those  who  believe  the 
system  to  be  right  are  unable  to  explain  its  value.  The  Register  may  be  an  excellent  place  for  a 
few  comments  on  the  subject. 

The  study  of  Latin  presents  to  the  student  a keener  insight  into  the  experiences  and  rela* 
tionships  of  the  ancients.  The  student  finds  that  people  twenty  centuries  ago  suffered  the  same 
trials  and  tribulations  that  we  do  today.  While  reading  Latin  history  and  literature,  the  student 
soon  discovers  how  much  Romans  have  influenced  our  culture  and  how  important  they  have 
been  in  the  development  of  our  civilization. 

The  student  is  nearer  the  past  when  he  looks  over  Atticus'  shoulder  to  read  a gossipy  let' 
ter  from  Cicero  or  when  he  shares  the  adventures  of  the  Gauls  against  the  Romans.  Even  if  we 
stood  gazing  at  the  silent,  ghost'ridden  stones  of  the  Forum,  we  could  not  be  conscious  of  a 
greater  sense  of  the  past  than  when  we  read  a Latin  selection. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  many  who  have  mastered  Latin  have  achieved  remarkable  sue' 
cess  in  conspicuously  diverse  fields.  We  have  only  to  gaze  at  the  roster  of  graduates  from  the 
Boston  Latin  School  to  substantiate  this  statement. 
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In  the  recent  Know  English  contest,  four 
Latin  School  boys  competed.  Fourth  prize,  a 
gold  medal,  was  awarded  to  Richard  H. 
Albert.  Bernard  A.  Geller  won  eighth  prize, 
a silver  medal.  Arrigo  P.  Mongini  and  Lau- 
rence  Lyons  took  ninth  and  tenth  prizes  re' 
spectively,  their  award  being  a certificate  of 
Honorable  Mention.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Latin  School  placed  second  in  team  score, 
with  Brighton’s  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Academy 
leading  the  field. 

* * * * 

During  a recent  assembly,  William  Joseph 
Parks  of  Class  I was  awarded  the  Sportsman' 
ship  Award  given  by  the  Sergeant  Milton 
Louis  Zelmeyer  Post  627,  Jewish  War 
Veterans.  Parks  received  a wrist  watch,  and 
the  school  was  awarded  a Commemorative 
Plaque.  The  purpose  of  this  annual  award  is 
to  instill  a greater  spirit  of  tolerance,  mutual 
understanding,  and  sportsmanship  in  our  stm 
dents.  A short  while  ago,  Parks  was  pre' 
sented  the  Junior  Brotherhood  Award  by  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

To  William  Parks,  our  sincerest  congratm 
lations. 


A.  H.  Martin  ’56 


On  Tuesday,  March  22,  the  G.  E.  House  of 
Magic  was  presented  in  the  Assembly  Hall, 
with  Classes  I,  II  and  III  in  attendance.  An 
interesting  series  of  advances  in  science  for 
home  and  industry  was  shown. 

* * * * 

Career  days  stretched  over  four  days  — 
Marcy  29,  30,  31,  April  I — for  the  average 
of  one  hour  per  morning.  The  assemblies  were 
attended  by  classes  I,  II  and  III.  The  speak' 
ers,  prominent  men  in  their  fields,  lectured  on 
the  advantages  of  their  particular  vocations. 
On  Tuesday,  William  G.  O'Hare,  07,  spoke 
on  the  advantages  of  civil  service.  George 
L.  McKim,  T8,  our  previous  Headmaster, 
was  scheduled  to  speak  on  education,  but  he 


was  unfortunately  unable  to  attend.  On 
Wednesday,  Edwin  T.  Anthony,  ’30,  and 
Austin  F.  Lyne,  ’44,  listed  the  advantages  of 
Religion  and  Food  Distribution.  On  Thurs' 
day,  Edward  F.  McLaughlin,  ’38,  spoke  on 
Public  Service,  and  Earl  C.  Tyler,  ’28  on 
Banking.  The  final  assembly  heard  Dr.  Paul 
M.  Zoll,  ’28  — incidentally,  the  brother  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Zoll  of  our  German  Department 
talk  on  Medicine;  and  Howard  L.  Rich' 
ard,  ’30,  finished  the  program  with  a talk  on 
Insurance. 

The  Student  Body  wishes  to  give  its  sin' 
cerest  thanks  to  these  worthy  alumni,  who 
gave  up  valuable  time  to  come  to  us  and  in' 
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form  us  of  the  advantages  in  their  several  vo- 
cations. 

* * * * 

The  Fifth  Public  Declamation,  attended 
by  Class  II,  took  place  on  April  11.  The 
speakers  were  Kevin  Michael  McGrath  and 
David  Book  Pauley  of  Class  VI;  Henry  Mor- 
ton Schoolman  of  Class  V ; Ian  Cameron  Mc- 
Donald of  Class  IV;  Herbert  Paul  Ginsburg 
of  Class  III;  David  Sumner  Spiel,  Edward 
Haven  Pauley,  and  Michael  MacDara  Shields 
of  Class  II;  and  John  Francis  Dobbyn  of  the 
Senior  Class. 

* * * * 

Class  Day  exercises  began  with  a bang  fur- 
nished by  the  bass  drum  of  the  BLS  Band,  di- 
rected by  Mr.  James  Houlihan.  After*  the 
opening  ceremonies,  David  Rosenthal,  Class 
President,  read  his  address.  John  Francis 
Dobbyn  then  read  the  Class  Oration.  Gerald 
Stephen  Gordon,  Leonard  Katz,  and  Daniel 
Sam  Troderman  followed  with  a drum,  saxo- 
phone, and  piano  trio  performance  that  was 
strictly  on  the  professional  level.  The  ap- 


plause they  received  was  well  deserved.  The 
Class  Prophecy  — read  by  Arnold  Gerald 
Cohen,  Michael  Alan  Leven,  Robert  Henry 
Liss,  and  Norman  Richard  Patz  — predicted 
hilariously  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Class  of 
’55.  Another  musical  interlude,  this  time  in  a 
classical  vein,  was  presented  by  Stephen 
Aaron  Davis  at  the  piano.  Frederic  Roy  Bres- 
nick,  Stephen  Ira  Klass,  and  Franklin  Daniel 
Krause  read  the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of 
the  graduating  body  . . . Lucky  for  them 
they're  graduating;  some  of  those  bequests 
. . . well!!  . . . After  a performance  by  the 
BLS  Band,  the  customary  main  address  — as 
per  custom  given  by  a member  of  the  25-year 


class,  was  delivered  by  Dr.  David  Eli  Kopans 
30.  For  a finale,  the  Senior  Class  stood  and 
sang  the  class  song  words  by  Bernard 
Arthur  Geller,  music  by  Arnold  Epstein. 
Then  they  marched  from  the  auditorium  to 
the  tune  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne”.  The  Junior 
Class,  privileged  to  attend,  seemed  to  have 
one  general  opinion  on  the  Class  Day,  as  one 
Junior,  strolling  back  to  R6  was  heard  to 
remark,  “They  could  have  made  it  last  at 
least  until  2:00.  . . .” 

* * * * 

On  April  25,  school  was  dismissed  at  1:17 
so  that  students  might  attend  the  General 
Motors  “Motorama”  at  the  Commonwealth 
Armory.  Those  who  attended  will  bear  wit- 
ness that  it  was  truly  a wonderful  exhibition. 
Our  thanks  to  the  School  Committee  for  its 
kind  consideration  of  the  students’  welfare 
and  enjoyment. 

* * * * 

Thursday  and  Friday,  April  28  and  29, 
saw  the  advent  of  Willy  W.  Kringle  to  the 
Latin  School  Auditorium  stage.  Boston  Latin 
School  Dramatics  Club,  assisted  by  the  Girls' 
Latin  School  Dramatics  Club,  presented,  for 
for  the  first  time  on  the  Latin  School  stage,  or, 
for  that  matter,  in  Boston,  the  play,  “I  Like 
It  Here”.  The  play  was  a smash  hit,  due 
largely  to  the  able  performances  of  the  cast 
and  the  expert  leadership  of  Mr.  Mark 
Russo.  Congratulations!  Thanks,  too,  to 
Captain  Kelly  and  the  Trick  Drill  Team  for 
their  assistance  as  ushers. 

* * * * 

The  question,  “Resolved:  That  the  Private 
Support  of  the  Parochial  Schools  Through  the 
Compulsory  Level  be  Legally  Established,” 
was  debated  by  Carney  E.  Gavin,  Ronald  A. 
McIntyre,  and  John  F.  Dobbyn  of  Boston 
Latin  School  for  the  negative  against  a Boston 
College  High  team  for  the  affirmative.  The 
debate  was  held  at  the  B.  C.  High  Auditorium 
before  the  Mothers’  Club  of  that  school.  The 
]udges  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
negative.  This  was  an  excellent  example  of 
what  Latin  School  boys  can  do.  Congratu- 
lations to  these  three  boys  and  to  Mr.  Frank 
Sullivan,  their  sponsor  and  coach. 

* * * * 

Certificates  of  distinction  in  the  29th  an- 
nual United  Nations  Contest  have  been 
awarded  to  Joseph  E.  Blaney  of  Class  I,  and 
Gerald  A.  Frank  of  Class  II. 
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On  Wednesday  night,  March  16th,  the 
Latin  School  Drill  Team  competed  against 
Drill  Teams  from  the  American  Legion 
V.F.W.,  Boston  College,  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity.  The  team  copped  the  first-place 
trophy.  Congratulations  to  the  boys  and  spe- 
cial  thanks  to  Captain  Kelly  for  the  wonder- 
ful job  he  has  done  in  training  the  team. 

* * * * 

The  annual  Junior  Prom  was  held  this  year 
in  the  Carousel  Room  of  the  Hotel  Bradford. 

Music,  provided  by  George  Graham  and  his 
band,  was  played  from  eight  to  twelve.  After 
the  musicians  had  packed  up,  the  Juniors  and 
their  jeunes  files  struck  out  for  some  of' the 
more  popular  restaurants  which  cater  to  prom 
groups.  Incidentally,  how  many  noticed  Mr. 

K.  dancing  at  the  prom? 

* * * * 

The  annual  Prize  Drill  competition  was 
held  on  April  27.  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  Captain  Kelley,  the  program  ran  exactly  on 
schedule.  The  judges,  after  viewing  and  eval- 
uating each  company,  selected  the  following 
for  prizes: 

Outstanding  for  Both  Regiments:  Brig.  Gen. 

Richard  H.  Marshall,  12th  Company,  Second 
Regiment. 

In  Command 

Barrie  D.  Bortnick  ’56 

It's  hard  work  for  the  bees; 

Their  queen  they  must  please, 

Who  governs  with  ironclad  rule. 

If  perchance  there's  a worker 
Who  acts  like  a shirker, 

She  makes  a decree  hard  and  cruel. 

There's  as  dismal  a scene 
When  the  Amazon  Queen 
Makes  the  tribe  she  commands  sweat  and 
shiver. 

If  one  should  complain. 

She  would  surely  ordain 

That  “the  wretch  must  die  in  the  river!'' 

Now,  a look  at  our  land 

Triumphant  and  grand 

Will  show  we’ll  have  no  disaster. 

Though  crime  one  can  see, 

Dismayed  we  won’t  be; 

For,  thank  Heaven,  the  male  is  the  master! 


First  Regiment 

First  Prize:  Colonel  Alphonse  T.  Vasquez, 
8th  Co. 

Second  Prize:  Ltl  Colonel  Richard  L.  Collins, 
6th  Co. 

Third  Prize  Major  Peter  E.  Nordahl,  5 th  Co. 
Fourth  Prize  Major  Robert  D.  Watkins, 
3rd  Co. 

Fifth  Prize:  Major  Arthur  V.  Curley,  7th  Co. 
Second  Regiment 

First  Prize:  Colonel  Louis  S.  Cohen,  6th  Co. 
Second  Prize  Lt.  Colonel  John  F.  Dobbyn, 
8th  Co. 

Third  Prize  Major  Saul  H.  Hymans,  10th  Co. 
Fourth  Prize:  Major  William  A.  Tedesco, 
2nd  Co. 

Fifth  Prize:  Major  Melvin  Kizner,  4th  Co. 
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Alumni  Notes 

Franklin  Axelrod  56 


DR.  JOHN  J.  TODD,  '21,  was  ap- 
pointed  chief  of  surgery  at  the  new 
Carney  Hospital  on  the  twentieth  of  March. 
He  received  his  medical  degree  from  Tufts 
College  in  1927  and  then  interned  at  Rox- 
bury,  Boston  City,  and  St.  Elizabeth  Hospi- 
tals.  Dr.  Todd,  who  has  been  affiliated  with 
the  Carney  Hospital  for  twenty-five  years,  is 
also  an  instructor  of  medicine  at  Tufts  Medi- 
cal. 


On  the  seventeenth  of  April,  Robert  G. 
Hoye,  35,  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Jordan  Marsh  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  and  directors  of  the  com- 
pany. He  had  previously  been  general  mer- 
chandise manager  of  home  furnishings. 


Rev.  George  A.  Schlichte,  39,  assistant 
vice-rector  of  the  American  College  in  Rome, 
home  on  a two  months’  visit  with  his  parents 
was  given  a testimonial  dinner  at  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  clubhouse  as  guest  of  the  Indian 
Club,  of  which  he  is  chaplain,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  April.  Fr.  Schlichte  is  a former  cur- 
ate of  St.  Mary's  parish  in  Charlestown.  Dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  he  served  as  a lieu- 
tenant in  the  Navy. 


From  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin : 

Thomas  Coggeshall,  ’09,  was  recently  nomi- 
nated by  President  Eisenhower  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  to  membership  on  the  Renego- 
tiation Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  Previously 
he  had  served  in  the  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton Regional  Renegotiation  Board. 


William  J.  Mclntire,  ’49,  who  is  a Private 
First  Class  in  the  Army,  is  serving  as  clerk, 
courts  and  boards  reporter,  and  as  chaplain’s 
assistant  for  a field  artillery  battalion  near 
Munich,  Germany.  A very  versatile  person! 


Wade  H.  McCree,  '37,  was  recently  elected 
county  judge  in  Detroit.  The  event  attracted 
nationwide  publicity  on  both  radio  and  tele- 
vision, for  not  only  was  it  the  first  time  that 
a Negro  judge  had  been  elected  in  that  area, 


but  Mr.  McCree  is  also  the  youngest  man  to 
assume  that  position. 

On  May  4 the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School  Association  was  held. 
Dr.  William  F.  Looney,  15,  and  Ira  M. 
Daniels,  15,  were  elected  President  and  Vice- 
President,  respectively.  The  following  were 
elected  to  the  Standing  Committee : Antonio 
Iovino,  ’22;  Howard  Richard,  ’31;  and  James 
Paras,  51.  After  the  business  meeting  and 
dinner,  the  oldest  living  alumnus,  Earl  E. 
Davidson,  ’96,  was  honored. 


The  fifty-year  class  has  two  important 
state  officers  as  members:  Dr.  John  J.  Des- 
mond, ’05,  is  Commissioner  of  Education;  and 
Charles  P.  Howard,  ’05,  is  Bank  Commis- 
sioner. 


The  twenty-five-year  Class  of  '30  held  its 
twenty-fifth  reunion  at  the  Woodland  Coun- 
try Club  on  May  11.  All  former  masters  of 
the  class  were  invited,  and  several  of  these, 
together  with  many  retired  masters,  at- 
tended. Charles  W.  French,  '02,  Mr.  Thomas 
Pennypacker,  and  Henry  R.  Gardner,  ’99, 
were  there,  as  well  as  some  of  the  at  present 
active  at  B.L.S.  masters  — Mr.  Doyle,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Levine,  and  Mr.  Marson. 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  New  T or\  Times 
Magazine  an  article  was  featured  on  our  il- 
lustrious alumnus,  Bernard  Berenson,  '82. 
(He  never  was  formally  graduated  from  the 
Latin  School.)  For  details  of  Mr.  Berenson’s 
life  and  work,  see  the  Spring  Issue  of  your 
favorite  magazine. 

On  May  21st  New  Haven  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  amazing  exhibitions  of 
stamina  and  ability  in  the  history  of  college 
athletics.  Captain  Bob  Rittenburg,  Harvard 
Senior  and  former  B.L.S.  star,  almost  single- 
handedly  led  the  Crimson  to  a victory  over 
arch-rival  Yale.  Miraculously  “Bob”  took 
four  first  places  and  two  seconds  to  score 
twenty-six  points.  Victories  in  the  high  and 
low  hurdles,  the  broad  jump,  and  the  high 
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jumps  came  to  this  great  star,  in  addition  to 
second  place  in  the  lOOyard  and  the  220' 
yard  dashes.  This  performance  served  as  a 


climax  to  a great  school  and  college  career, 
which  may  serve  as  a preliminary  to  the  1956 
Olympics. 


The  Fearless  Four 

William  F.  Seegraber  '56 


OWING  to  the  unexpected  success  of  the 
“Fearless  Four",  the  Board  of  Directors 
has  decided  to  extend  the  contest  indefinitely. 
In  addition  to  the  four  previously  mentioned 
prises,  two  three-toed  sloths  will  be  awarded 
to  the  first  fifty  boys  to  include  a check  with 
their  entry.  And  now,  on  to  four  members  of 
the  English  Department. 

1.  Grrr.  I eat  up  wise  guys  like  you  for 
breakfast.  Grrr.  They're  my  meat.  Grrr. And 
take  the  grin  off  your  face.  Grrr.  My  name 

is 

2.  I am  known  to  the  student  body  by  the 
fact  that  my  viewing  organs  are  constantly 
being  compressed.  My  name  is  

3.  I believe  that  the  fact  of  observing  one’s 


self  in  this  position  is  mentally  degrading,  and 
henceforth  I vow  to  rid  myself  of  vermin  such 
as  the  author  of  this  article  if  I discover  one 
in  my  dukedom  on  the  second  floor.  My  name 
is 

4.  My  room  is  noted  for  its  abundance  of 
reading  material  and  the  witty  sayings  which 
may  be  found  on  the  board  in  messages  to 
members  of  the  A.O.A.  My  name  is  not  the 
Chief  but  

BULLETIN^  Owing  to  circumstances  be- 
yond our  control  (our  agent  in  North  Borneo 
seems  to  have  lost  his  head),  first  prise  will  be 
an  all-expense-paid  trip  to  the  North  Pole, 
including  a bonus  of  three  kegs  of  whale- 
blubber. 


Holiday 

Leonard  Katz  '55 

I sat  on  the  sand  and  watched  the  waves  roll 
in, 

Tumbling  like  dominoes,  covering  the  border 
with  froth. 

Now  receding  — leaving  pools  of  brine 

And  glistening  sand,  shining  wide  in  the  sun- 
light. 

My  thoughts  fell  back  to  the  world  I had  left 

For  a day  — stolen  time  for  a breath  un- 
cluttered 

The  merry-go-round  clamor  of  the  city, 
steeped  in  dissonance; 

And  Man,  obscure  and  lifeless  in  the  teem- 
ing whole. 

1 sat  on  the  sand  and  watched  the  waves  roll 
in, 

Tumbling  like  dominoes,  covering  the  border 
with  froth. 
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March  1:  Herein  lies  living  proof  that  Te 
Olde,  Lonesome  R.R.R.  never  dies;  he 
doesn't  even  fade  away,  but  just  keeps 
writing  this  callous  calumny,  calculated  to 
raise  an  eyebrow  and  add  just  a pinch  of 
spice  to  what  goes  on  within  these  stark, 
stern  brick  walls. 

March  2:  Contest1  Contest!  Any  member  of 
the  Class  IVB  Badminton  team  may  win 
a non-expense  trip  to  the  Aardvarkian 
sector  of  Ubangi.  The  rules?  None.  All 
one  has  to  do  is  submit  three  oihcan  covers 
from  Mack’s  Second-floor  Emporium  and 
a “free”  translation  of  the  Ballad  of  Davy 
Crockett  — in  “pig”-Aardvarkian,  as  spo- 
ken  in  Room  235. 

March  3:  Overheard  in  306  Student:  “Sir??? 
How  is  it  that  you  have  taken  25  points  off 
my  test  mark  just  because  I omitted  a 
capital  letter?” 

Master:  “Heh,  heh!  I believe  in  capital 
punishment.” 

March  4:  An  inspired  R.R.R.  stayed  up  all 
night  to  study  for  a Health  test.  Let’s  see: 
the  knee-bone's  connected  to  the  arm' 
bone;  the  arm'bone’s  connected  to  the 
soupTone,  and  the  soup-bone’s  connected 
to  the  trombone.  ...  Is  that  right?  Well, 
let’s  not  make  any  bones  about  it. 

March  7:  THE  BALLAD  OF  JOE  ZILCH 
As  Zilch  jumped  out  of  311 
To  reach  the  ground  and  head  for  Heaven, 
We  heard  him  say,  as  he  made  his  dive, 
“Those  German  Fliers  won’t  get  me  alive”; 
The  cleanest  master  in  school  did  shout : 
*“Clean  out,  clean  out,  clean  out!” 


* Famous  war-cry  of  the  Bolsheviki.  - It 
means,  “Clean  out  your  books  for  the  test 
— i.e.,  rid  the  pages  of  your  book  of  all 
propaganda,  cooking  recipes,  old  shoes,  etc.” 

March  8:  A German  master  has  offered  his 
services  to  the  Model  Crafts  Club  ...  on 
condition  that  the  club’s  name  be  changed 
to  Modal  Crafts  Club,  naturellement. 
(If  you  can’t  figure  this  one  out,  see  Mr. 
Van  Steenbergen.  If  Mr.  Van  Steenbergen 
can’t  figure  it  out,  see  E.  C.  Wesselhoeft.) 

March  9:  At  the  Science  Fair  this  morning, 
Te  R.R.R.  found  an  interesting  exhibit 
demonstrating  how  a building  the  size  of 
B.L.S.  may  be  demolished  by  means  of  a 
mere  paper  clip.  . . . Censorship,  however, 
prevents  us  from  printing  it. 

March  10  The  Drill  Captain  of  the  “Fighting 
Fifth”  has  recently  been  voted  best-liked 
officer  of  the  year,  because  of  his  perennial 
command  of  “Eyes  Right”  whenever  his 
company  passes  by  Simmons  College. 

March  11  The  school  was  informed  that  boys 
running  pony  stables  would  be  censured. 

March  14:  After  taking  the  college  entrance 
exams,  many  Seniors  walked  in  with 
“bored”  expressions  — just  right  for 
wooden  heads.  Te  R.R.R.  conjectures  it 
was  those  LOGarithms  that  caused  it. 

March  IS:  Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  Edict  No. 
8469370.67  of  the  Sailing  Club:  — All 
candidates  for  office  MUST  wear  “crew 
cuts.” 

March  16:  A mouse  was  caught  in  Room  130 
and  eliminated.  Poor,  persecuted  mouse! 
He  comes  to  Latin  School  to  get  an  educa- 
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tion,  learns  twelve  languages,  and  look 
what  happens  to  him ! (Sob;  gulp;  sob!) 

March  17:  Significant  question:  “Is  this  a 
holiday  because  of  ‘St.  Patrick’s  Day'  or 
‘Evacuation  Day’?  One  underestimated 
genius  came  up  with  a solution : “Of  course 
it’s  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  Didn’t  the  Irish  drive 
the  British  out  of  South  Boston?’’ 

March  18:  The  Head  of  our  tutoring  bureau 
offered  all  surviving  tutors  a free  pair  of 
white  bucks  ...  on  condition  that  they 
give  in  return  a pair  of  green  bucks. 

March  21:  Overheard  in  119  — Pupil:  “Sir, 
when  my  father  came  home  last  night  from 
the  Parent-Teachers’  Night,  he  described 
you  as  a psycho-ceramic.” 

Teacher  (with  puzzled  loo\ ):  “Oh,  be  sure 
to  thank  him  for  me.”  (Definition  of  psycho- 
ceramic for  Sixies:  crackpot.) 

March  22:  Pedro:  “I  don’t  know  how  that 
teacher  ever  received  his  degree.  He  never 
explains  anything;  his  home  lessons  are  too 
long;  his  tests  you  never  finish.” 

Lars:  “Yeah,  I know;  I flunked,  too.” 

March  23:  Outside  KZ’s  room,  one  triangle 
was  heard  to  say  to  another:  “Aw,  c’mon; 
let’s  co-incide!” 

March  24  FLASH!  All  Aardvarks  and  kin- 
folk, take  heed!  Fanatical  patriots  of  that 
well-known  institute  across  the  road  — 
Muddy  River  Prep  — have  organised  the 
Mitigated  Order  of  Mongooses,  pledged 
to  deproboscilate  every  member  of  the 
A.O.A. 

March  25:  The  Register  has  again  won  the 
Medalist  Award,  the  most  coveted  price 
of  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Associa- 
tion. Ho-hum! 

March  28:  When  three  sophomores  came  to 
Preliminary  Price  Drill  adorned  with  coon- 
skin  caps,  Captain  Kelly  promptly  turned 
the  Trick  Drill  Team  loose  on  them.  The 
Third  Class  roster  has  since  been  dimin- 
ished by  three. 

March  29:  Overheard  in  303  — Master:  “A 
good  word  for  the  ground  is  Humus. 
How  would  you  say  on  the  ground,  C. 
Smith?”. 

Smith:  “Who,  me?” 

Master:  “That’s  fine.” 

March  30:  At  the  Second  Career  Day  As- 
sembly, after  the  speakers  had  played 
“Beat  the  Clock,”  a period  of  “Twenty 
Questions”  ensued. 

March  31 : The  BIG  CHIEF  just  took  a month 
off  ...  off  the  calendar,  that  is. 


April  1:  Question  D "C'est  aujourd'hui  le 
vendredi,  premier  avril,  dix-neuf  cent  cm- 
quante-fiinf."  Something  wrong,  Mr.  Mac? 

April  4 The  Mollified  Milk  Commission, 
headed  by  Senators  Hood  and  Whiting,  is 
investigating  the  purchasing  of  milk  by 
masters  in  the  students’  milk  line.  (A 
savings  of  three  cents  is  thus  effected.)  All 
information  regarding  this  matter  should 
be  sent  to  Room  219,  where  it  will  be 
gratefully  received. 

April  5:  The  boys  of  Room  203  are  working 
on  Chapter  5 of  their  forthcoming  novel, 
“Of  Fowls  and  Worms”,  to  be  published 
by  Hamlin  Smith.  For  further  information 
consult  Class  Scribe. 

April  6 The  Tennis  “Racqueteers”,  headed 
by  the  Cerul  Brothers,  have  struck  once 
again  at  Franklin  Field. 

April  7-8:  About  one-third  of  the  school  was 
out  for  two  days  to  attend  the  annual 
“Matzoh”  convention. 

April  11:  Fifth  Public  Declamation  was  held 
today;  and  Te  R.R.R.  noticed  that  the  tra- 
ditional “Friends,  Romans,  and  Country- 
men” was  nowhere  to  be  heard.  Mr. 
Shakespeare,  take  notice. 

April  12:  When  the  success  of  the  Salk  vac- 
cine reached  Room  301,  the  master  there 
was  astonished  to  hear  that  some  of  his 
own  “Super-brains”  had  received 
DUMMY  shots.  What  would  Collier's 
say  to  that?  Hmmmm ? 

April  13:  Overheard  in  a Latin  Class  “But, 
Sir,  you’ve  given  us  forty  lines  of  Virgil 
translation.” 

Master:  “Oh,  that’s  nothing;  you  boys  can 
eat  it  up.” 

Class  “But,  Sir,  we’ll  choke.” 

April  14:  During  an  air  raid  drill  a certain 
German  master  waited  patiently  for  his 
boys  to  report  to  their  posts.  Upon  their 
arrival,  he  muttered,  “What  makes  you 
late?”  Guess  who! 

April  15:  The  Class  Day  exercises  were  so 
touching  and  our  Seniors  so  “touched” 
that  the  audience  wept  as  it  crept  from  the 
hall. 

April  16-24:  Will  this  accursed  vacation 
never  end?  . . . Te  R.R.R.  is  really  crack- 
ing up. 

April  25:  Classes  were  dismissed  at  1:17  to- 
day because  the  M otorama  was  in  town. 
This  dismissal  was  not  a futile  gesture,  for 
Te  R.R.R.  personally  knows  two  Sixies 
who  attended  it. 
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April  26  Today  the  school  prepared  for 
Prize  Drill.  Most  of  us  had  our  noses  pol- 
ished, shoes  starched,  and  toenails  mani- 
cured ; hut  poor  Joe  Palooka,  who  couldn't 
march  to  save  his  neck,  had  his  noose 
fitted. 

April  27  Overheard  Ben  Palooka  (Joe’s 
brother)  talking  to  himself  while  the  com- 
panies were  being  judged:  “Duh  Since 
Uncle’s  a dentist,  don’t  you  t’ink  I should 
go  out  for  de  Trick  Drill  Team;  huh?’’ 


April  28:  Look  up  on  the  stage!  Is  it  an  Aard- 
vark?  Is  it  a Cockroach?  No-o-o,  it's  Vee 
Villie  Wubble  (“Oscar"  Kringle  — the 
boy  who  likes  it  here.) 

April  29  There  was  a seventeen-gun  salute 
at  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club  Meeting,  an- 


nouncing the  election  of  “Trigger"  Burke 
as  an  honorary  member. 

May  2 Since  the  Gym  was  filled  with  enemy 
contraband,  Te  R.R.R.  was  able  to  catch 
up  on  his  sleep  as  the  Military  Science 
Version  of  Battle  Cry  was  shown  on  a 
Wide-Vision  screen  in  3-D  in  the  As- 
sembly Hall. 

May  3:  The  Latin  Prize  Examination  was  a 
“breeze”  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  as  it 
blew  right  by.  One  of  the  easy  terms  to 
translate  into  Latin  was  “court  of  law  and 
psychology”.  . . . Have  a heart,  “Hoppy!” 

May  4:  Since  Joe  Zilch  jumped  out  of  31 1,  the 
faculty  has  been  requested  not  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  go  near  an  open  window  without 
a parachute.  Also,  the  possibility  that  the 
teacher  might  go  next  was  suggested. 

May  5:  Many  bold  Seniors  were  making  eyes 
at  the  School  Nurse  today  — only  for  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  Vision  Test,  of  course. 

May  6:  An  English  Master  announced  to  one 
of  his  classes  that  a certain  “hep”  movie 
dealing  with  school  problems  was  im- 
moral, objectionable,  and  a generally  bad 
influence  upon  the  student.  (Sequel:  See 
next  entry.) 

May  9:  Same  English  master  assigned  written 
summary  and  critique  of  same  “hep” 
movie.  How  come,  Teach? 

May  10  At  the  Athletic  Assembly,  the 
Stamp  Club  was  right  on  hand,  assisting 
in  the  distribution  of  letters. 

May  11  Overheard  in  303:  Before  you  boys 
graduate,  I’d  like  to  say,  “May  you  always 
be  as  free  from  care  and  responsibility  as 
you  are  now.” 

Class:  (in  unison):  “Same  to  you,  Sir.” 

May  12:  Report  Cards  given  out;  ergo,  the 
lack  of  a humorous  remark  today. 

May  13  The  Graduating  class  is  about  to  bid 
fond  farewell  to  its  beloved  Alma  Mater. 
Just  think,  you  lucky  Seniors,  no  more 

(fill  in  your 

favorite  gripe.) 

May  16  Thank  Heaven  today  is  deadline  day. 
Te  R.R.R.  has  run  out  of  clean  “live”  lines. 


The  Register  is  proud  to  announce  the  winning  of  two  First 
Prizes  and  one  Second  Prize  in  the  recent  Street  Parade. 
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ecLiboo  k created  and  produced 
by  our  skilled  craftsmen  is  always 
appreciated  for  the  excellence  of  its 
desisn  and  quality  of  workmanship. 


[A/dtten 

ONE  SIXTY  WARREN  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


^pecidliiti  in  — ^cloot  and  (2oLleqe  ^uljlicdtioni 
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l.Ongwood  <>-Kr»  1 0 

LEARN  TO  DRIVE  AT  THE 

FIELDS  CORNER  AUTO  SCHOOL 

JACK  & MARION  S 

Expert  Instruction 

New  Dual  Control  Cars 

DESIGNERS  & HI  ILDKRS  OF 

Private  Lessons 

Skyscraper  Sandwiches 

Reasonable  Bates 

Coolidge  Corner  Brookline 

1478  Dorchester  Ave. 

(Opposite  MTA  Entrance) 

Open  until  3 A.M. 

CO  5-8929 

MEYER’S  MEAT  MARKET 

Compliments  of 

64  Salem  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

BROTHER  BILL’S 

"Let  us  fill  your  freezer  with  our  meats." 

RESTAURANT 

Tel.  CA  7-9353 

19  Stillman  St. 

Boston 

DURO  SEAL 

TROPICAL  FISH 

QUALITY  RAISED  and  ACCESSORIES 
BABY  PARAKEETS 

PUPPIES 

WATCH  CRYSTAL  CO. 

HOBBY-IST  AQUARIUM 

371  WASHINGTON  ST. 

PET  SHOP 

BOSTON 

675  Washington  St. 

(near  Codman  Sq. ) 

Dorchester  AV  2-9650 

Compliments  of 

BOSTON  SUPPLY  CO. 
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DEL  BENE’S  MEAT  MARKET 

FOB  ALL  YOUK  INSURANCE  NEEDS 

“We  Aim  to  Please" 

MITCHELL  E.  PHILLIPS  & CO. 

Free  Delivery  5 Stillman  Street 

LA  3-6994  Boston.  Mass. 

Phone  BEacon  2-1070 

204A  Harvard  Ave.  Allston,  Mass. 

Eyes  Examined  Glasses  Prescribed 

OPERA  CLEANS! RS 

DR.  IRVING  TRACHTENBERG 

365  Huntington  Ave. 

Boston,  Mass. 

OPTOMETRIST 

562  Washington  St. 

Codman  Sq. 

GE  6-6904  Dorchester,  Mass. 

MORRIS  AND  RUBY’S 

Meat  Market 

BUY 

Wholesale  — Retail 

UNITED  STATES 

76  Salem  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

LA  3-1051 

SAVINGS  BONDS 

Compliments  of 

A.  KOPELMAN  & SONS,  INC. 
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ESTABLISHED  1895 

ROBERT  .1.  SEDER 

INSURANCE 

SIMON  KATZ  CO. 

CONVERTERS  ANI)  JOBBERS  OF 

334  Boy  Is  ton  St. 

Boston.  Mass. 

CO  7-0001 

COTTON  COODS  AND  TEXTILES 

86  HARRISON  AVE. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

TEL.  HA  6-6847 

Sumner’s 

MATT AP AN 
BOWL-A-DROME 

183  Tremont  St.  Boston  11.  Mass. 

Regulation  Automatic  Pinsetting  Machines 
Regulation  Automatic  Gutters 

At  Boyls'ton  St. 

Special  Prices  for  Afternoon  Leagues 

“HERB” SKLAR 
Manager 

1348  BLUE  HILL  AVE.,  MaltapanSq. 

BL  8-9688  At  Wat kh ill 'St. 

PResident  3-3936 

CAMP  WINGO 

HARRISON.  MAINE 

BOYS  GIRLS 

Camp  Fee  $450 

MONARC  II  STUDIO 

One  Opening  for  High  School  Student 

PROMS 

CRADUATION  PICTURES 

10%  Reduction  in  Fee  in  Exchange  for 
Waiting  on  One  Table. 

Directors  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  I*.  Berk 

322  Washington  St.  Quincy,  Mass. 

24  York  Terrace 

Brookline,  Mass. 

LO  6-0757 

PATRONIZE 

DRIVE  SAFELY! 

YOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD 

DRUG  STORE 

The  Life  You  Save 

May  Be  Your  Own! 

I>RUG  STORE 


Lowest  Priced  Car  In  Town 

1955 

CHEVROLET  SEDANS 


ONLY 

$399 

DOWN 


ONLY 

$39 

PER  MONTH 


INCLUDING  ALL  CHARGES 


SEYMOUR  CHEVROLET  SALES,  INC 

A Safe  Place  to  Buy  an  0.  K.  Used  Car 
374  MASS.  AVE.,  CENTRAL  SQ.,  CAMBRIDGE 
OPEN  EVES.,  10  P.M. 


BACK  BAY’S  NEWEST  . . . 

CUE  ROOM 

10  Pool  & Billiard  Tables 
For  Ladies  & Gentlemen 

. Fluorescent  Lighting 
. Knotty  Pine 
. New  Equipment 
. Air  Conditioned 

HUNTINGTON  “55”  ALLEYS,  INC. 
255  Huntington  Avenue 
(next  to  Symphony  Hall) 

Open  8 A.M.  - Midnight 


CLEVELAND  CIRCLE 
AUTO  SCHOOL 

OLDEST  REPUTABLE  SCHOOL 
. . . NEWEST  METHODS  . . . 

2003  Beacon  St.  Brookline 

LO  6-8800 

Remember:  You  pay  less  for  the  best  at 
C.  C.  A.  S. 


it’s  the 
'Know  How' 


Years  of  experience  in  serving  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Undergrads  have  given  Kennedy’s  the  “Know  How,”  so 
important  to  all  high  and  Prep  school  men.  That’s  why 
— season  after  season  — Undergrads  come  back  to  Ken- 
nedy’s for  their  every  clothing  need. 


KENNEDY’S 

UNDERGRAD  SHOPS 

BOSTON  * PROVIDENCE  * WORCESTER  ★ SPRINGFIELD 
HARTFORD  * BROCKTON  ★ FRAMINGHAM 


